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This issue of the MonTHLy has been purposely held back so that it 
might carry to those of our members who could not make the pilgrimage 
to New York the Convention addresses of the President and our Section 
Chairmen. They are personal messages to the membership and full of 
interest to the men who are the backbone of the Association, the individual 


members who in their various positions and capacities, are carrying the 
gas industry forward to its place in the front rank, with the greatest of 
the nation’s enterprises. 
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The Last Word 


In the once-upon-a-time scramble of every man for himself there came a day 
when some person in a spurt of foresight and vision, stopped for 2 moment his : 
wild struggle to outdo his fellows and looked out of his windows, beyond his own 
cluttered desk, to the world on the outside. And it must have come to him that 
after all, the greater share of effort was on the other side of the wall that held his 
own little world. No doubt the idea was gradual in its evolution, but some time 
in the past it came to some one man that the growth of his trade or his profession 
depended upon the growth of his competitors; that the germ which secluded itself 
out of selfishness or lack of courage was doomed to a stunted growth, that despite 
the fact that they were rivals there was enough for them all,—their individual weal 
was dependent upon one another ;—not to cravenly keep their own ideas to them- 
selves, but as concerned vision and interest, to consolidate,—to give one another the 
benefit of their combined experience, that each might profit by the failures of some, 
that each might developsthrough the vision of a few. 

































‘To-day we know that the newer spirit is the right spirit, that it exists not for 
its own sake, but because it is the profitable thing. We share our ideas that we 
may share in the ideas of others. One man in a trade may have one big thought, 
but out there beyond, there are hundreds at the same work, each one thinking and 
doing. The balance of power is on the other side of the wall. 








Such a combination as the American Gas Association is the expression of the 
spirit of getting together. The misfortunes of the last year havé drawn us to one 
another. The gas man has come out of his shell. Let us hope that what he has 
found on the other side of his wall has been of enough value to insure him against 


future hibernation. 







Certainly the recent Convention has been the greatest thing of its kind that the 
gas industry has ever known. We thought that last year was a remarkable success, 
but the interest, the attendance, and the far-reaching effects of this 1920 meeting 
dwarf the 1919 Convention by comparison. And it has been these last twelve months 
of common dangers combatted by common efforts that brought about the splendid 
climax, a culmination to a worth-while year, such an expression as may only result 
from perfect unity, friendliness, and the desire to associate. 










This getting together, this sharing of experiences and ideas, this mingling with 
one’s fellows, partners and competitors alike, participating in our sympathies and 
our good wishes,—this sort of spirit that the 1920 Convention represents,—Does 


it pay? 
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The Mission of the American: Gas 
Association 
Address of Geo. B. Cortelyou, President of the American Gas Association, 


at the Second Annual Convention and Exhibition of the Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, November 16, 1920. 


E meet in this Second Annual Con- 
vention and Exhibition under cir- 
cumstances different, in some respects, 
from those of the Convention of last year 
and the several general meetings held 
prior to that time. In the initial gather- 
ings we were necessarily engrossed with 
problems of organization; with plans for 
the future, and with the study of means 
by which they might be realized, for the 
advancement of the industry and for the 
public benefit. We report to-day upon 
work accomplished and results secured. 
What has been done has been brought to 
your attention in many ways. So far as 
publicity has made it possible, our activi- 
ties have been an open book. For that 
reason I shall not undertake to review in 
detail the year’s work. Through the 
MonTHiy, the Service Letters, the cor- 
respondence of the various Sections and 
departments, and the directing influence 
of the central office, the facts have been 
made accessible. They tell their own 


story; they constitute the record of our 
stewardship. 


As heretofore, the report of the Secre- 
tary-Manager treats of certain matters of 
timely interest to every member of the 
Association and is commended to your 
earnest and thoughtful consideration. I 
can not speak too highly of the manner in 
which Col. Fogg has discharged the duties 
of his important and exacting office. He 
has conducted it with the highest effi- 
ciency and with splendid devotion to the 
interests of the Association, and his com-: 
petent and loyal staff have served well 
and faithfully in their respective posi- 
tions. 


The sections, under the guidance of 
chairmen who have given of their time 
and energy in generous measure, show 
constructive progress in their several 
fields; and the various committees have 
kept pace with them and with the more 
general activities of the Association. 
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At the time of the organization meet- 
ing in June, 1918, the following had 
pledged themselves to take membership 
in the New Association : 


219 Gas Companies 

6 Holding Companies 

66 Manufacturer Companies 
936 Individual Members 


On September 30, 1920, twenty-eight 
months later, the membership had grown 
to: 


441 Gas Companies, 
an increase of ror per cent. 
16 Holding Companies, 
an increase of 166 per cent. 
211 Manufacturer Companies, 
an increase of 220 per cent. 
2,140 Individual Members, 
an increase of 128 per cent. 


The present gas company membership 


represents approximately 85 per cent. of 
the total volume of gas sold in the United 
States. 

The increases in all classes of member- 
ship are naturally reflected in the finances 
of the Association, which are in a very 
satisfactory condition, as will appear 
from the detailed statement of the 
Treasurer. 

The year has been an eventful one for 
the Association and for the. industry. 
Out of a mass of statistics, indicative of 
progress, let me cite the following: 

From October 1, 1918, to September 
30, 1919, there were 265 rate increases 
granted to gas companies in the United 
States ; while during the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1920, there were 422 increases 
granted. From July 1, 1917, to Septem- 
ber 15, 1920, a period of 38%% months, 
689 companies received 1,288 increases, 
and of late more substantial increases 
have been allowed than formerly. 

During the year the tendency has been 
not only to eliminate the candle power 
standard in the comparatively few places 
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where it is still in force, in favor of the 
heat unit standard, but to reduce the num- 
ber of heat units required; experience 
having long since proved that it is to the 
interest of neither company nor public to 
maintain any standard at a level that in- 
volves the wasteful use of materials on 
the one hand and confers no benefit in 
service to the consumer on the other. 

In the serious strain put upon us by 
increased costs of labor and materials, by 
the steadily. mounting burden of taxation, 
and by the disturbed condition of our 
transportation and other facilities, the 
Emergency Committee of the Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. Philip H. Gadsden is 
Chairman, is rendering a service of great 
and permanent value, not only to the in- 
dustry but to the whcle country. Public 
relations have taken on a healthier tone 
and public opinion, the greatest of assets, 
is becoming more and more discriminat- 
ing and favorable, as a result of open dis- 
cussion and systematic -enlightenment. 
I bespeak forthe work of the Committee 
the same fine spirit of cooperation that 
has characterized your attitude toward 
other features of our Association’s 
activities. 

And in that expression I have touched 
again upon the great needs of the moment 
—work and cooperation. They are in- 
dispensable elements in all true progress. 
Peace, prosperity and happiness follow in 
their train, for nations as for individuals. 
The advancement of the industry, how- 
ever, depends not upon the work of any 
individual or group of individuals, but 
upon the combined effort of all, just as 
each company reaches its highest effi- 
ciency not through undue emphasis of 
any one department but by the united 
endeavor of all departments. 

During the year the National Commit- 
tee on Gas and Electric Service, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John W. Lieb, 
has continued its effective work. It has 
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been, as heretofore, an agency of com- 
munication with governmental bodies, 
with which it is in close contact, and its 
purpose has been to secure helpful co- 
operation with a view to serving not only 
the industries concerned but the public, 
which is the ultimate beneficiary. 

Relations with our affiliated associa- 
tions have been, we believe, mutually 
advantageous. These associations con- 
tribute in substantial measure to our 
membership and are more and mote 
availing themselves of our facilities, and 
we of theirs. They strengthen the ties 
that should bind us together in close fel- 
lowship. Our Association, now genuine- 
ly national in scope, can be an increas- 
ingly helpful influence in this field. 

A’ closer cooperation has also been 
brought about with national associations 
representing other industries amd with 
governmental agencies having to do with 
matters in which we are interested. 

On a previous occasion I referred to 
the- gas trade journals and indicated the 
Association’s desire not only to cooperate 
with them, but to do everything possible 
to strengthen their position as- mediums 
for the dissemination of timely infor- 
mation. I am glad to report that they 
have reciprocated that feeling and that 
the relations that exist are creditable alike 
to them and to us. Many of the papers 
prepared for this Convention have al- 
ready been furnished to them, and we 
thereby secure their helpful comment and 
criticism, as a contribution to the general 
discussion. 


The Exhibitions that are such impor- 
tant features of these annual meetings 
represent the progress of manufacture 
and of utilization through which our 
chief product is used. In them we see, 
from year to year, not only those appli- 
ances and devices which have become 
standard in their respective lines, but new 
products of skill and invention, of test 
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and research. The Exhibition of this 
year is most representative; it is highly 
creditable to the exhibitors, and the 
hearty cooperation of the manufacturers 
is, I am sure appreciated by all our 
members. 

Under the direction of the Executive 
Board, the Association has already, in 
substantial measure, realized the hopes of 
its founders. It stands to-day a great 
national organization, representative in 
character and influence, strong financi- 
ally, growing rapidly in membership, and 
respected by all official bodies with which 
it comes in contact. And this has come 
about through your interest and your 
cooperation. 

‘In previous addresses during the two 
and a half years that I have held the posi- 
tion with which you so signally honored 
me, I have spoken of the gas industry 
from many points of view — its history 
and its leaders; its needs as they pre- 
sented themselves to me from time to 
time; its internal problems and those 
growing out of its relations with its mil- 
lions of customers. I have tried to voice, 
too, what I believed to be your appeal for 
a broader democracy and for a greater 
unity of aim and effort. I speak to-day a 
final word which, while it may appear to 
be, at least in part, largely in emphasis of 
what I have already said on these other 
occasions, is yet, I am convinced, de- 
manded by the situation in which the in- 
dustry now finds itself. 

The materials required in the manu- 
facture of gas —coal, oil and others of 
lesser importance — by reason of scar- 
city and other causes, have increased in 
cost by such large percentages as to call 
for prompt and thorough search for ways 
and means not only to meet them, in the 
first instance, but later to point the way 
to such modifications or radical changes 
in our methods as will relieve us from 
future avoidable expense. Serious emet- 
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gencies have occurred in the industry’s 
past and have been met successfully. 
With a long experience to draw upon and 
with all the improved facilities we now 
have for experiment and research, there 
is no reason to doubt that we shall find 
ultimately a way out. Wherever weak- 
ness is indicated we must strengthen our 
position, as, for examiple, in the line of 
our equipment for chemical and physical 
research. 

The long period of these steadily rising 
costs without corresponding rise in in- 
come, which has so seriously handicapped 
our utility, impels us to a new consider- 
ation of means of effecting further econ- 
omies and improvements in manufacture, 
distribution, and utilization, and especi- 
ally in the technical processes involved in 
the extraction of by-products. To do 
this, however, we must draw more exten- 
sively upon the resources of chemistry 
than we have done hitherto. Our indus- 
try furnishes the materials for a great 
diversity of chemical products used in the 
manufacture of innumerable articles in- 
dispensable to civilized life, for some of 
which it is the principal if not the only 
source of supply. It becomes then a 
matter of prime importance that we give 
renewed and intensive study to the de- 
velopment of a more exact knowledge of 
the chemistry of our business and as soon 
as and in such manner as may be practi- 
cable provide means for further investi- 
gation and research, to the end that we 
may not only realize the fullest returns 
from the operation of our plants but con- 
fer a great public benefit as well. 


Many subjects crowd upon one’s atten- 
tion on an occasion of this kind. The 
interest in all phases of our business is so 
marked and the opportunities for vital 
contributions to its welfare so manifest, 
that one is loath to omit reference to any 
that may furnish a topic for conference or 
discussion. Standards of quality; rates 
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and methods of charging for product and 
for service; the equipment and develop- 
ment of our selling forces; the adequacy 
and uniformity of our accounting sys- 
tems; the stabilizing of our credit; the 
improvement of our public relations, to 
which we are now giving the attention 
they have long demanded — these also 
stand out as among the more insistent of 
the problems to which we must continue 
to give the closest study, for upon their 
wise solution depend the industry’s stab- 
ility and progress, and the position our 
securities shall hold in the eyes of the in- 
vestor and in the markets of the world. 


I do not undertake to discuss even 
these subjects at length, for they are pre- 
sented in great detail in papers already 
before you or are to be exhatstively 
treated in addresses or reports during the 
sessions*of the Convention. Indeed in 
an address of this kind I am precluded 
from doing so by limitations of time and 
by the conviction that the Sections and 
Committees which are dealing directly 
with them and which are carrying on re- 
search and investigation in behalf of the 
entire industry, should properly be given 
the opportunity to set before you the 
results of their work, with such conclu- 
sions or recommendations as they may 
consider justified. 

To insure increasingly efficient service 
upon the part of all public utilities, there 
must, however, be invoked much more 
than these internal influences, these 
domestic considerations that I have 
urged. There must also come relief 
from burdensome demands made upon us 
by the rigidity of statutory enactments 
necessitating recourse to long and expen- 
sive litigation, and by excessive regula- 
tive or bureaucratic exactions. Admir- 
able as may be the purpose underlying it 
and sound as some of its principles may 
be, regulatory legislation should be sim- 
plified. As it now exists in many juris- 
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dictions, however fairly it may be ad- 
ministered, certain of its features are a 
constant drain upon the time and energies 
of executives and others, serving no use- 
ful purpose and impairing instead of en- 
hancing their usefulness to their com- 
panies and to the public. And speaking 
in a still broader sense, government in 
general has become too complex. It 
would appear at times to realize the mis- 
guided views of those who preach that 
law in itself is government, and that the 
greater the restrictions put upon the in- 
dividual the better citizen he will be, the 
more advanced the civilization in which 
he lives. The agencies of control and 
regulation of business have been multi- 
plied until they often operate not as a 
protection to the public but as an obstacle 
to progress and a bar to efficient and eco- 
nomical management. They should be 
cleared of a lot of theoretical expedients 
and paternalistic tendencies whose net 
result is increased cost of operation and 
consequent increased cost to the con- 
sumer. 


The gas industry asks only for fair 
treatment in these respects, as in all 
others. It asks for relief from the in- 
justice of these unnecessary delays in 
legal procedure and in regulation, which 
not infrequently result in great financial 
loss and at times in impaired service or 
worse. It asks that the rules and prac- 
tice of regulation be simplified, so that 
without weakening its effectiveness, it 
shall recognize our just claims upon a 
larger share of the time and thought and 
labor of our executives, for the daily 
conduct of our business, than is possible 
under existing conditions. 

At the March Conference of the Asso- 
ciation last year I appealed for renewed 
energy and enterprise. I repeat that ap- 
peal to-day; for the pioneer spirit in re- 
search; for engineering efficiency in 
plants and workshops; for frankness and 
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courtesy and progressiveness in commer- 
cial departments; for cooperation with 
manufacturers of our appliances and 
those who furnish our supplies; for a 
publicity that will properly represent us 
before the public; and, finally, for such 
relations with our employees as will 
recognize the new industrial order in 
which a chief feature will be the conser- 
vation of the human element. That is 
the spirit of our Association. That is 
the spirit it must foster, the spirit it 
must voice, the spirit of progress, con- 
stant, unhalting. Membership, resources, 
influence—strengthen them by concerted 
effort and individual devotion. By the 
thoroughness of its investigations, the 
completeness of its studies, the accuracy 
and fairness of its publicity, make it 
always authoritative as the industry’s 
spokesman. 


Feeling thus strongly, is it strange that 
those of us who have had to do with the 
executive management of the American 
Gas Association since its organization 
have a more than academic interest in its 
welfare ? We have tried to lay broad 
and firm foundations for the future. 
Your patience, your counsel, your sup- 
port, have made possible whatever is 
creditable in the record. That record we 
shall shortly hand on to our successors. 
With it will go the assurance of our 
hearty good will and best wishes and of 
our cordial support. 


Much has happened in the world in the 
recent past calculated to encourage the 
pessimist, and -he has not hesitated to 
avail himself of the opportunities offered 
by the war and its aftermath. But the 
world moves on, and in this mighty epoch 
there will be repeated the experience of 
the ages, that has shown him to be the 
most unsafe of guides. American insti- 
tutions, American business, will never be 
permanently responsive to his teachings. 
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They will emerge from the strife and the 
stress of the moment in greater stability, 
greater virility, greater usefulness. As 
business men we have had our time of 
trial and have come through, not un- 
scathed but unafraid. And to-day we 
face the future, confident that it holds for 


us an honorable place as contributors to_ 


our country’s welfare and prosperity. 

On this second anniversary we pledge 
anew our faith in the gas industry. It 
bulks larger with each passing year, 
among those products of inventive genius 
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and manufacturing efficiency that are 
essential to the health and comfort of 
great masses of the people. It is for us 
of this generation and those who follow 
us to perfect its method and develop its 
latent possibilities, thereby not only en- 
larging its scope as one of the world’s 
greatest business enterprises but widen- 
ing its field as an instrument of public 
service. 

And the American Gas Association will 
lead the way. 


—— - —-0—-)—-o—____—_. 





increase in rates. 
of production. 





Spare the Tree and Pluck the Apple 
From the Editorial Page of Leslie’s Weekly. 


The Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation .is asking for an 
It bases its claim upon the advance in its costs 
The figures are striking, and would be startling 
except for the fact that they are common to all industries. 

The cost of labor to the Rochester Company doubled between 
1916 and 1920. The cost of oil almost trebled; fuel jumped from 
$133,000 in 1916 to $864,000 in 1920. 

These conditions are common to every public utility. When 
costs go up in a private business, prices can be raised to meet 
them. But a public utility operating under a charter is at the 
mercy of public opinion—and public opinion has been trained to 
think of all public services as legalized oppressors fattening upon 
the communities in which they operate. 

Give the public service companies a square eal, 
bad ones among them, put them out of business. 
down the tree to get rid of a bad apple or two. 


If there are 
But do not chop 





























“We Have Worked Together” 


Remarks of Geo. B. Cortelyou, President of the American Gas Association, at the 
Dinner of the Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
Wednesday Evening, November 17, 1920. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This is a most interesting and inspiring 
occasion, set in the midst of our Conven- 
tion activities and graced as it is by the 
presence of so many of the ladies of our 
households. It is interesting because dif- 
ferent, in certain noticeable respects, 
from the customary banquet, and inspir- 
ing because of the spirit of genuine en- 
thusiasm that prevails throughout the 
membership of our Association in attend- 
ance here. It is an occasion, too, of 
especial gratification because it affords us 
an opportunity to welcome and congratu- 
late the President-elect of. the Association 
and those who are to share with him the 
responsibilities of administration. He 
comes to us with large experience and 
high standing in the business world, and 
with the advantage of familiarity with 
much of the Association’s work. We 
greet him with pleasure and with the as- 
surance that, as he turns from-the duties 
of the important position that he has 
filled so creditably during the past year 
to this new one, he will have our hearty 
and unstinted support. 

As I stated in my address at the Con- 
vention yesterday, it has been a most 
eventful year for the Association and for 
the industry. For the benefit of those 
who were not then present, I will repeat 
that at the time of the organization meet- 
ing in June, 1918, there had pledged 
themselves to take membership in the 
new Association : 


219 Gas Companies 

6 Holding Companies 

66 Manufacturer Companies 
936 Individual Members. 


On September 30, 1920, twenty-eight 
months later, the membership had grown 
to: 


441 Gas Companies, 
an increase of 101 per cent. 
16 Holding Companies, 
an increase of 166 per cent. 
211 Manufacturer Companies, 
an increase of 230 per cent. 
2,140 Individual Members, 
an increase of 128 per cent. 

The present gas company membership 
represents approximately 85 per cent. of 
the total volume of gas sold in the United 
States. 

In the papers and discussions of the 
various sessions of the Convention is 
reflected the progress of the gas industry 
along many lines, notwithstanding the 
serious strain to which it has been sub- 
jected by the conditions under which its 
business has been conducted. 

The Association deals with the varied 
and vital problems of this great industry. 
It presents to you to-day, in this Second 
Annual Convention and Exhibition, not a 
program of promises but a record of 
results, results of thorough study and 
research, of widespread activity. The 
field of its usefulness is an ever widening 
one. Firmly intrenched in your confi- 
dence, it faces the future with high hopes. 
It will constantly grow in strength and 
influence. In the coming years it will not 
only add to the number of affiliated or- 
ganizations within our own country but 
will continue to transcend national boun- 
daries, receiving into its ranks in helpful 
association societies among the peoples to 
the south of us, as we have welcomed our 
Canadian brothers on the north, and, as in 
their case, so will it be in the case of the 
others, that mutual understanding and 
regard will be promoted and the industry 
will be benefited by cooperative action. 


Our work has covered such a wide 
range that, speaking frequently as I have 
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had occasion to do, I have naturally 
touched upon many topics. One, how- 
ever, has been but incidentally alluded to, 
not because we have failed to appreciate 
‘its importance, but probably because it 
has fallen into the class of subjects that 
we have rather taken for granted. It is 
in my mind to-night, as my thoughts turn 
from the interest and enthusiasm of the 
moment to the possibilities of the future 
—the industry’s relation to the young 
men and young women who are, or are to 
be, in its employ. Our doors should 
stand open to those who are worthy; 
within their portals, opportunity and the 
rewards of ability and fidelity. Of youth 
in any calling it may be said, as truly of 
an industry as of a nation, that neglect 
spells instability and decay. How impor- 
tant it is then, in these days of unrest and 
transition, when strange theories of life 
and of conduct are heard all too frequent- 
ly, that we should be true to our best tra- 
ditions, and that the weight of our great 
influence should be exerted for the con- 
servation and advancement of the inter- 
ests of this essential element in our ranks. 
Back of all government, all business, 
giving them vitality and vigor and the 
assurance of permanency, must stand the 
youth of the land, of clean life, of high 
purpose, of dauntless courage, of unsel- 
fish devotion to the right, trained, disci- 
plined, obedient to law. Without that 
foundation the structure of the state is 
but a house of cards or as one built.upon 
the sands of the sea. Our business insti- 
tutions have a great opportunity, which 
they should eagerly grasp, to dedicate 
themselves anew, by honesty of manage- 
ment, integrity of purpose and the inspi- 
ration of their example, to real service in 
training for citizenship and for life. The 
advantages offered in the various 


branches of our business must be made 
clearer, and in line with that thought we 
must have closer relations with our 
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schools and colleges and universities, that 
they may more fully realize our peculiar 
requirements and the educational quali- 
fications most likely to meet them. Upon 
these young people who come to us de- 
pend largely the industry’s stability and 
growth. From them must come the cap- 
tains of the future. 

In the opening lines of the sonnet by 
Timothy Cols, entitled “The Year’s End,” 
he sings: 


“Full happy is the man who comes at last 
Into the safe completion of his year.” 


How safely the journey has been made 
in the case of your President for that 
period — for the two and one-half ‘years, 
it is —I must leave to your considerate 
judgment. While it has been a service 
of responsibility it has been at the same 
time one in which good fellowship has 
been fostered and ties of friendship have 
been strengthened. Its experiences and 
its memories will abide. I feel it to be a 
high privilege to have the opportunity of 
expressing again my deep appreciation of 
the support and encouragement accorded 
me during my connection with the Asso- 
ciation. We have worked together with 
a common purpose, for a common end. 

And so I have spoken on these various 
occasions, of the past and its pioneers, of 
the present and its leaders, and now of 
youth in the industry, who, coming for- 
ward to take their places of opportunity, 
of trust and of distinction, are the hope 
of the future. If we are building wisely 
for that future, their’s will be the privi- 
lege and the duty to carry on, their’s the 
honor to hold ever aloft, untarnished, the 
standard that shall be to all the world a 
symbol of public service. May the Spirit 
of Youth fill our councils with hope and 
courage and our outlook with faith, for 
without faith, faith in itself and in its 
future, no industry can achieve enduring 
success. 
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The Public Utility Company in Court 


An Address Before the Annual Meeting of the American Gas Association, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on November 18, 1920 


BY WILLIAM L. RANSOM of the New York Bar Formerly Chief Counsel for the New York State Public Service 
Commission for the First District; Ex-Justice of the City Court of New York 


IRST let me say a personal word in 
acknowledgment of a debt. From 
time to time in the course of the public 
utility litigation with which I have been 
identified, I have felt the need for infor- 
mation as to the attitude taken and the 
progress made by other companies more 
or less similarly situated. To all such 
requests, Colonel Fogg and the perma- 
nent staff of the American Gas Associa- 
tion have given prompt and helpful at- 
tention. No doubt others in this presence 
could give similar testimony as to the use- 
fulness of this Association in promoting 
a closer cooperation and better team- 
work in matters of common concern. 


Permit me to express a very earnest 
belief that there is great need just now 
that all action taken by public utility com- 
panies in court shall be based upon a 
broad, full understanding of the.common 
problem, and the general interest.- For 
reasons to which I shall later refer, I be- 
lieve that the whole future of public 
service enterprises, privately owned, fi- 
nanced and operated under governmental 
regulation, depends on the outcome of lit- 
igation now being fought out in many 
forms, some of it destined to find its way 
to the Nation’s great Court in Washing- 
ton. Unless it prove true that even in a 
time of stress, the processes of judicial 
action can be made to function so as to 
make the constitutional guaranties an 
actuality reflected with saving prompt- 
ness in the adequacy of operating reve- 
nues, the warfare which. has been waged 
against private capital in public service 
enterprises wil] have achieved its purpose 


of driving the investor from this field. 
Just as truly as on any battlefield or in 
any storied contest of history, the status 
of private property and thé future of in- 
dividual enterprise, energy and thrift, is 
now being fought out in countless courts, 
in a battle-line as broad as the confines of 
our country. And under our system of 
jurisprudence, where great questions of 
public and general right are left to be 
fought out in a single contest between 
two litigants, a decision unsoundly con- 
ceived in one case may impair the future 
of every enterprise in this industry, A 
single company, casually and in obedience 
to some exigency, may urge or acquiesce 
in a view which acquires the force of 
precedent along lines harmful to the 
rights of all. 

So this is a time for full information 
and for considerate action in each case 
four-square with the broadest interests of 
the industry; and I have been glad to 
see the American Gas Association’s per- 
manent staff grow in usefulness as a 
clearing-house of information and good 
counsel along these lines. 

The topic announced for me I shall 
discuss only in relation to rate litigation, 
and shall not refer even to the interesting 
litigation arising under the more recent 
tax laws. A period of sharply rising costs 
of operation has brought many of our 
public utilities to court for relief from 
confiscation. ‘These instances of resort 
to the courts by utility companies have 
been much more numerous than at any 
other era in American jurisprudence, and 
the properties and operations involved 
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have been far more extensive. This re- 
currence of appeals to the equity juris- 
diction of the Courts, Federal and State, 
brought problems of procedure and prac- 
tical handling for which earlier experi- 
ence had developed no sufficient prece- 
dents. The magnitude of the tasks sud- 
denly thrust upon tribunals already bur- 
dened with the ordinary types of litiga- 
tion was overwhelming. 


Reasons for this may be _ briefly 
sketched. The great development of the 
gas, electric and street railway industries 
in the United States has taken place dur- 
ing a period of declining costs of opera- 
tion per unit of service rendered. The 
units of operation were being enlarged 
and improved ; the volume of service ren- 
dered was increasing rapidly ; the cost per 
unit of service rendered (e.g., per pas- 
senger carried, per thousand cubic feet 
of gas sold, or per kilowatt hour of elec- 
tricity sold) was declining. During this 
period, an elaborate mechanism, admin- 
istrative and quasi-judicial in scope but 
closely identified with the political and 
policy-determining branches of govern- 
ment, was set up in most of the States, 
under pressure of a public opinion which 
apparently sought to see to it that public 
utility rates were revised downward at 
least as fast as conditions permitted with- 
in the limits of constitutional right. 


For several years American industry 
has now been in the throes of a period of 
rising costs.. In many instances, the 
mechanism devised to force rates down 
has failed dismally, and has been found 
virtually powerless to raise rates flexibly 
so as to keep revenues at least equal to 
expenses and yield the investor a reason- 
able return on the moneys devoted by 
him to the public service, in the expecta- 
tion that the public will permit the utility 
to charge rates enabling him to be fairly 
compensated for the use of his money. 
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The inability of the State commissions, 
and the failure of the State legislatures, 
to grant relief absolutely essential for the 
continuance of service, has been respon- 
sible for throwing uporm the courts the 
task of preserving the constitutional 
guarantees and ensuring that until the 
State regulatory processes are empow- 
ered to function, confiscation shall not be 
inflicted and essential public services 
broken down. 

It will serve no useful purpose perti- 
nent to our present discussion to dwell 
at length upon procedural difficulties 
which have developed. You are fami- 
liar with those conditions, and as business ’ 
men you have doubtless felt the delays at 
least as keenly. When the conditions 
were of common cognizance, and the 
need for relief was great, weary months 
were often required to be spent in sol- 
emnly proving facts fairly known to 
everybody. The enforced taking of thou- 
sands of pages of printed testimony, the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars for 
the testimony of engineers and account- 
ants, the nerve-wracking contest for 
methods of proof which might bring re- 
lief before too late, are some of the fac- 
tors which have emphasized that the ad- 
ministrative machinery of rate regulation 
set up by our States was working rather 
ponderously in a time of great need, and 
that the courts had not altogether coor- 
dinated and put in proper perspective, as 
bases for prompt relief, the action of the 
State regulatory bodies in recent years. 

Within reasonable limits of time I can 
refer ofily to a few instances of the kind 
I have in mind: 


I. The Weight to be Given by the Courts to 
Official Action by Regulatory Bodies. 

If the processes of our Courts are to 
afford a. real protection alike to the pub- 
lic which uses public utility service and 
the-public which invests its savings in the 
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properties necessary for furnishing that 
service, there is need that the Courts 
should give a larger weight to the action 
of the regulative agencies of the State 
and enforce a rigorous estoppel against 
official representatives who try to repud- 
iate and avoid the consequences of the 
administrative action of their own or 
other State departments. May I cite a 
few instances which have come under my 
personal observations? 


The city and the State of New York 
place certain values upon all the land 
used for gas purposes within the city of 
New York. They employ, for this pur- 
pose, men of real estate experience, 
chosen by civil service examinations as 
to their qualifications. These officials 


make assessments, upon their oaths, and. 


state annually the sums for which, in 
their judgment, the respective parcels of 
land would sell, if wholly unimproved. 
Upon the values so determined and as- 
sessed, the city and State require the cor- 
porate owners to pay taxes at the rate 
fixed from year to year. 


Nevertheless, when I offered, in a local 
rate case last year, to stipulate with the 
Corporation Counsel and the Attorney- 
General that the value of the company’s 
land was at least as much as the sum at 
which it was assessed, the offer was 
spurned as preposterous, and when I 
called the commissioners who had made 
the assessments and tried to prove the 
values they had placed on the land for 
jax purposes, the legal advisers of the 
State and Municipal taxing authorities 
fought bitterly to exclude the testimony 
and establish a lower value for the com- 
pany’s land. 


To me it seems a reasonable proposi- 
tion, unless governmental agencies have 


lost their sense of fair play, as well as. 


their sense of honor, that if, for example, 
the government requires a utility to pay 
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taxes on a given quantum of property in- 
vestment, it should promptly, and at all 
hazards, secure to the company’s invest- 
ors rates permitting an adequate return 
on at least that quantum of property. 
Oftentimes the value fixed for tax pur- 
poses may fall far below. the total prop- 
erty investment on which the company 
has a right to earn a return, but the spec- 
tacle should be ended of one set of gov- 
ernment officers trying to establish the 
highest possible value for the company’s 
property as that on which the company 
should pay taxes, and another set of offi- 
cials trying to prove that the same prop- 
etry has little or no value at all in a rate 
proceeding, and both sets of officials, and 
several others, trying to prevent the com- 
pany from earning anything at all on 
either the highest or the lowest value 
claimed by any of the public authorities. 
A few years ago a great modern gas 
plant was erected in this city. Tempor- 
ary obligations were issued to finance the 
construction work, and when the project 
was completed, application was made to 
the regulatory authority to issue bonds 
to capitalize this addition to capital. The 
work had been done virtually under the 
eyes of the regulatory body. Minute and 
complete: accounts had been kept; the 
properties and equipment installed had 
been inventoried; the vouchers and in- 
spectors’ certificates had been arranged 
to facilitate the work of checking. When 
the application for the bond issue was 
presented to the Commission, the ac- 
countants and engineers examined and 
verified the accounts and supporting 
vouchers, checked upward of 75 per cent. 
of the inventoried items, selected at ran- 
dom, and. reported to the Commission 
that the moneys had been actually and 
properly spent and that the resultant 
properties had been acquired and were 
in use. Accordingly the Commission au- 
thorized the issuance of the bonds. 





Five years later, there was need to 
prove in court the property acquired at 
the time the plant was built and its cost 
to the company. I offered in evidence 
the action of the Commission, its order 
stating the capital expenditure approved, 
the opinion showing the results of the 
checking and verification of the Commis- 
sion’s accountants and engineers. Did 
the Attorney-General, the Corporation 
Counsel, or even the Commission’s own 
counsel recognize that weight or controll- 
ing effect should be given to this delib- 
erate action of the State regulatory au- 
thority five years before? Not at all. 
They strenuously objected to its being 
received in evidence at all, and forced 
the company to spend time and money in 
submitting further proof of facts not 
fairly open to contest from any public 
representatives. 


I might cite many similar instances of 
refusal on the part of public authorities, 
in their capacity as litigants, to recognize 
the weight which must be given to official 
action of the regulatory tribunal, if 
there is to be any method of dealing with 
rate questions in the courts within rea- 
sonable limits of time and expenditure. 


In a rate case in this district, counsel 
for the defendant Public Service Com- 
mission interposed a plea that the com- 
plainant company should be denied relief 
for failure to comply with the require- 
ments of the 22-candlepower statute. 
Yet this same Public Service Commis- 
sion, in the performance of duties de- 
volved on it by law, had made frequent 
tests of the gas supplied by the com- 
plainant, and had embodied the tests 
made by its gas engineer in a formal 
opinion, signed by its distinguished Chair- 
man, and adopted by the Commission. 
Those tests and that opinion showed 
clearly that the company had complied 
with the statute, yet when I offered the 
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document in evidence, its admission was 
vigorously opposed, by counsel for the 
Commission along with the other public 
representatives. 


The same Commission urged upon the 
gas companies the duty of providing 
more storage space for coal, and then, in 
the next rate case, claimed that the stor- 
age space the company had was not land 
used and useful in the gas business, al- 
though the aggregate of such space was 
less than the Commission had advised. 
Not long ago the Commission found that 
an emergency existed as to the supply 
and price of gas oil, and that some com- 
panies were confronted with the prospect 
of shutting down, for lack of oil and lack 
of funds to procure oil. The conditions 
as to oil supply and price were very 
clearly developed before the Commission, 
by witnesses called to the stand by the 
Commission itself, and at one of the 
hearings the presiding Commissioner 
very tersely and accurately summed up 
the situation, as his very great practical 
knowledge enabled him to do. The Com- 
mission knew the facts, as it was charged 
by law with the duty of knowing, in be- 
half of all the public, the companies as 
well as the consumers ; yet when I offered 
in evidence, in a rate case in court, the 
statements of the Commission—one of 
the parties in the case—with or without 
the full record of facts adduced by the 
Commission on the hearings held before 
it, objected strenuously, and the objection 
was sustained. And in the very month 
in which the Commission, in its judicial 
capacity, found that 14 cents a gallon 
was the price necessarily being paid for 
gas oil by one local company, and in- 
creased its rate accordingly, counsel for 
the various public authorities, including 
the Commission, were solemnly asserting 
in court that a price of 7 cents a gallon 
was too high and that several cents per 
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gallon should be cut off that price. And 
within a fortnight, evidently at the very 
hour that counsel for the various public 
were solemnly assuring three judges of 
our Federal Court that the price of bi- 
tuminous gas coal had fallen to less than 
$5.00 per ton, the Public Service Com- 
mission, in its administrative capacity, 
and in the exercise of its duty of safe- 
guarding the public against stoppages in 
the supply of gas, was urging the com- 
panies affected to place contracts for 
many thousands of tons of gas coal for 
the coming winter at prices averaging 
$14.25 per ton. 

Verily, under our modern plan of reg- 
ulation, the left hand is not permitted to 
know what the right hand doeth! And 
within the present week, I have listened 
to an earnest, insistent plea from the 
Commission, and one of its Assistant 
Counsel, that a gas company agree to 
make a large extension of mains into an 
outlying territory which it could supply 
with gas only at a cost exceeding $3.00 
per thousand cubic feet, aside from any 
return on its investment in existing plant, 
mains and facilities, whereas day by day 
the Commission, through the same As- 
sistant Counsel, had been trying to pre- 
vent that gas company from charging 
more than 80 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. Not long ago, the Commission or- 
dered a gas company to extend its mains 
six miles to serve a territory it could 
serve only at a great loss under the ex- 
isting rate. When the company con- 
tested the order of the courts, the Com- 
mission said that the company should 
build the extension, and that the Commis- 
sion would view it as one of its duties to 
see that the company secured an adequate 
rate. When the Commission, in 1919, re- 
fused further extensions of time, the 
company built the extension. When the 
company sought an increased rate, the 
Commission opposed it, and its counsel 
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claimed the company was not entitled to 
earn a return on the cost of the extension, 
because it had done the work in 1919, 
when costs were high. 

I have cited these instances, not in any 
criticism at all of public officials or the 
Commission’s plan of regulation, be- 


- cause I believe in Commission regulation, 


and the men who have done these incon- 
gruous things are friends for whom I 
have a real respect. The fault is in the 
failure of our regulatory and judicial 
system to recognize as yet the meaning 
of the new machinery which has been set 
up and the recognition which must be 
given to its decisions and its action. 
What a regulatory tribunal determines 
and recommends must be given weight, 
in behalf of a public utility company, no 
less than against it, and such determina- 
tions must be given ready and unhesitant 
effect in the courts, and short shrift 
should be given to other representatives 
of the legislative power of the state in 
trying to repudiate them. 


Il. The Weight to be Given to the Books of 
Account of the Public Utility Companies. 

In the Federal Courts of this district, 
during the past year, we have been fight- 
ing out the question of the admissibility 
of a gas company’s books, accounts and 
records, in its own behalf, in a suit in- 
volving its rates and operations. We 
have been contending for the proposition 
that if the government subjects the 
finances and operations of a public ser- 
vice company to a constant and inquisito- 
rial supervision and analysis, in the form 
of a uniform system of accounts, and 
closely scrutinized reports rendered under 
penalty, the operating data thus brought . 
together under public scrutiny ought to 
be recognized as the available basis for 
official action in favor of, as readily as 
against, the company, and those who have 
required the company to spend much 
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time and money in complying with these 
regulatory requirements ought not to be 
permitted to deny the company the bene- 
fits of such compliance in good faith. 


From the point of view of the public 
utility company in Court, and in the in- 
terests of shortening and simplifying the 
processes of proof, nothing is more im- 
portant or more fundamental than the 
defeat of those who have prolonged rate 
litigation by forcing resort to common- 
law proof. If a company conducts its 
operations under a continuing public 
supervision, and keeps its accounts ac- 
cording to prescribed forms, and spends 
many thousands of dollars annually in 
complying with minute regulatory re- 
quirements, and throws open its records, 
its properties, and its tabulations to a 
rigorous check in advance of trial, what 
could be more fair and equitable than 
that the exhausting, time-consuming and 
tortuous processes of common-law proof 
be abated, and weight be given to all this 
that has been done under public scrutiny 
and at the public instance ? I may add 
that I have been more interested in the 
contest as to the admissibility of a public 
utility’s books and accounts in evidence in 
its own behalf, for the reason that it in- 
volves also the accuracy, fairness and de- 
pendability of the work done day by day 
by the bookkeepers, clerks, and account- 
ing staffs of the companies—the men 
who in the inconspicuous and often in- 
adequately paid positions carry on the 
detail work of the organization and 
record its transactions. Back of the ar- 
ray of legal decisions and precedents 
marshalled pro and con, I see a host of 
employees doing faithfully and honestly 
and accurately a multitude of daily tasks 
of a sort hitherto ranked as humble and 


routine. I have come to believe in these 


men and in the fidelity and integrity of 
their work, and I have been glad to see 
their work vindicated and given an added 
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dignity and importance in the scheme of 
things. 


I am glad to be able to report progress 
along this line. In the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, there have been 
three recent rulings which reflect the 
common sense and practical necessities 
of the situation. In the Consolidated 
Gas Company case last August, Judge 
Learned Hand made the first pronounce- 
ment, from which I shall briefly quote: 
(267 Federal Reporter, at page 231 Et 
Seq.) : 

“The defendants objected to the reception 
of all these books on the ground that they were 
not properly proved. Probably the proof was 
inadequate, even under the present-day laxer 
rules, had they been used in an ordinary case, 
as, for example, to prove transactions recorded 
in them on which obligations of a third person 
depended. The case is not such. This is a 
suit between the authorities of a State and a 
company long since recognized as performing 
a public service and under the regulation of 
the State. Article Four of the Public Service 
Commissions Law of New York puts the entire 
conduct of such companies as the plaintiff 
minutely within the regulation of the Public 
Service ‘Commission. Section Sixty-six gives 
the Commission general supervision over all 
such, power to investigate the quality of their 
services and to fix its character, to prescribe 
the form of the records and books it shall keep, 
to examine its officers and these records, to 
keep informed as to its doings and its property, 
to require a detailed annual report including 
its receipts and expenses and any other impor- 
tant facts it may wish, to enter upon its prop- 
erty and examine its books and vouchers, to 
compel the production of any such, to sub- 
poena its officers, and to compel it to keep its 
accounts of separate businesses separately. 
Books kept in accordance with orders lawfully 
promulgated by the commission, under such 
powers are on a different footing in a suit 
based upon the action of the State and against 
its officers, from even the same books if at- 
tempted to be used elsewhere. They have a 
public character derived from the supervision 
which can be and is exercised over them. The 
authorities are not of course bound by them 
in any event, but, prepared as they are, under 
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their direct and constant supervision, they can 
scarcely be put in the category of the usual 
ex parte entries about whose admission the 
cases are concerned. The State having had so 
much hand in their creation and such contin- 
uous power of examining them, should not be 
entitled to demand a verification first-hand of 
every item by common-law proof, before they 
become prima facie competent. The guaranty 
of their truth is sufficiently established by the 
scrutiny to which they are always subject, and 
the penalties which follow upon a disregard of 
the Commission’s orders (Section Seventy- 
three). It would indeed be an incredible bur- 
den to require every item to be separately 
established and even these defendants have not 
gone so far as that. But if the books are not 
prima facie competent, they might call for such 
proof, nor can I reject them without putting 
the company upon their mercy.” 


When the public authorities of the 
State of New York sought, in the Kings 
County Lighting Company case, to repu- 
diate and escape the fair consequences of 
their own performance of statutory duty, 
Judge Hough, on October 13, 1920, said: 


“This fundamental exception is necessarily 
disposed of by the ruling of Learned Hand, J., 
in Consolidated Gas Co. vs. Newton (Opinion 
filed in this Court August 4, 1920) unless I 
should feel obliged in conscience to disagree 
with my colleague. Under all ordinary rules 
of procedure, Judge Hand’s opinion is now the 
law of this Court. 

“But I am not in the least inclined so to 
disagree. The object of the statute has been 
well pointed out in People ex rel. New York 
Railways Co. vs. Public Service Commission, 
223 N. Y., at 378. It is to make the method of 
accounting by regulated corporations uniform 
‘so that the accounts could be readily compre- 
hended by those required to examine the same.’ 
The object is ‘not to regulate the management 
of their finances, but to show what the man- 
agement was.’ While the Public Service Com- 
missions in this State are not in any full sense 
rate-making bodies, they may be described as 
the eyes of the commonwealth to keep watch 
on the public utilities of the State. It is for 
this purpose that they are authorized, and in- 
deed directed to regulate account keeping to 
the end that the act of seeing what has been 
done may be easily performed. 

“The system is now almost nden-wtihi, 
and the most prominent example of its appli- 
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cation is the system of railway accounting pro- 
mulgated and enforced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

* ~ 


“The use of entries kept in the regular 
course of business and of abstracts of such 
entries, when the practical inconvenience of 
producing the entrants on the witness stand 
plainly outweighs the probable utility of so 
doing, has greatly increased of late years, and 
properly so. Otherwise modern business could 
not be investigated in court.” 

In the New York and Queens Gas 
Company case, decided on November 4, 
1920, Judge Julius M. Mayer concisely 
said: 

“Common law proof of each and every of 
the thousand set. items of the plaintiff’s books 
of account would result in a practical denial 
of justice. The defendants had full facility to 
examine into and test the accuracy of the 
books. Capable cross examination rarely fails 
to disclose errors, omissions and inaccuracies, 
and injustice is rarely done in a case like this 
where there has been such full opportunity for 
examination.” 


III. The Bases of Valuation of Public Utility 
Property. 
This in itself would be a subject for 


an address, or a series of addresses, and 


I can do no more than sketch certain per- 
sonal impressions of its relationship: to 
the public utility company in court in 
quest of relief. For my own part, I do 
not believe that a regulatory commission 
should be permitted to put a public utility 
company under its jurisdiction to the 
burden of protracted proof of the inven- 
tory of the company’s property and its 
value, in a suit to which the Commission 
is a party. Such 4 claim is a confession 
of non-performance of duty by the State 
regulatory tribunal, and the company 
should not be required to suffer through 
such a dereliction. 

For my own part, I believe that each 
such commission should consider itself 
charged with the duty of being able at 
any time to say, without a week’s delay, 
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what property a public utility company 
under its jurisdiction owns and uses, 
what such property cost the company,and 
what is its present value. The company, 
its investors, and the consuming public, 
are entitled alike to have readily and 
promptly the benefits of such a perform- 
ance of duty by the regulatory tribunal, 
subject always to the right of resort to 
the Courts for the correction of errors by 
the commission as to the bases of such 
appraisal of value and computation of in- 
vestment. A Public Service Commission 
ought to be able to say in ten minutes the 
amount and value of the property a utility 
has and uses in the public service. This 
would obviate a large part of the expense 
and delay commonly. 

As to the bases of calculating present 
value, I am personally inclined, taking 
into account the range of prices and con- 
ditions and the years as they come and 
go, to stress the element of the company’s 
unimpaired investment. A company is 
at least entitled to be assured a return on 
the sums its investors have put into the 
enterprise and have not received back as 


a repayment of capital. The bases of, 


sound rate-making are, I think, clear, and 
their practical application needs to be de- 
fined and insisted upon .The rate charge- 
able by a railroad or utility should be 
adequate: 

(1) To defray all operating expenses ; 
the cost of the service. 

(2) To provide, as a part of the oper- 
ating costs, for the maintaining of the 
system and property in good condition, 
furnish renewals and replacements, and 
cover the diminution of capital account 
through property withdrawn from ser- 
vice — thus keeping the property in first- 
class operating condition and the quan- 
tum of investment unimpaired. 

(3) Over and above these current 
costs, to yield the investor a reasonable 
rate of return upon his property invest- 
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ment in the enterprise — his unimpaired 
investment — so that what he put into the 
project may remain in it and his right to 
earn a return upon all of it may continue, 
in the absence of some ultimate liquida- 
tion. Until the investor gets his money 
back from the enterprise, in some form 
other than that of the payment to him of 
the annual return, he must be regarded 
as entitled to receive a return calculated 
upon his aggregate outlay—what he is 
out of pocket because his money is in this 
enterprise — and no countenance can be 
given to the concept that his investment 
is less merely because it has continued to 
serve the public for some years. No 
man’s investment is progressively de- 
stroyed by his receiving from year to 
year a payment representing a return on 
the investment. Nor does its duration 
affect its amount adversely. The prin- 
cipal of the money he has loaned to the 
enterprise is not extinguished or pared 
down by perennial payments of a return 
thereon. The right to earn a return on 
the full quantum of the investment con- 
tinues until the investment itself is liqui- 
dated or repaid. 


Under present-day operating condi- 
tions and with the broad powers of the 
regulatory commissions over plant and 
equipment, the endeavors of the execu- 
tives of a railway or public utility enter- 
prise are to maintain it in 100 per cent. 
operating condition, and to make repairs, 
replacements and renewals whenever ad- 
visable to that end. This is done as a 
current charge out of operating expenses, 
and the plant is thus continuously renew- 
ing itself. Particular parts of units may 
wear or break; units may become inade- 


“quate or obsolete; but the plant goes on, 


and is kept abreast of operating needs, 
and has virtually the same, and often 
even greater, productivity and efficiency, 
years after its operation began and years 
after the process of continuing renewal, 
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repair and replacement began. The in- 
tegrity of the capital investment is thus 
maintained, and the plant itself is kept 
physically good to the extent practicable 
or economically possible. Looking at the 
plant or railway system at any given time, 


certain outlays would be found necessary — 


to make the plant or system 100 per cent. 
physically good — things which would be 
done in the ordinary course of repairs 
and renewals, and things which it would 
hardly pay to do, because the conditions 
to be repaired are so casual and incon- 
sequential as not to detract from operat- 
ing efficiency. The full investment re- 
mains in the property, however, and the 
investor is entitled to a return upon the 
full amount thereof until his investmen 
has been repaid him. 
In order to feel assured of a square 
deal, the investor needs to know, with 
considerable certainty, the capital sum 
upon which a return will be computed, in 
any rate-revision by public authority. He 
needs to know that the company will be 
allowed to earn a fair rate on the capital 
put in by him until such time as that capi- 
tal is returned to him. There is no need 
now for uncertainty or indefiniteness 
about these bases of action. For years 
the railroads and the utilities have been 
subjected to accounting systems under 
which outlays are fully recorded, capital 
accounts are closely scrutinized, units and 
quantities and prices are known, and 
authentic data is available for the basis 
of sound and just action in rate matters. 
In this connection, I wish strongly to 
call to your attention the opinion of 
Special Master A. S. Gilbert in the New 


York and Queens Gas Company case, 


which has within the present week been 
approved and followed by Judge Mayer 
in the United States District Court in 
granting a permanent injunction to the 
company. ‘The learned Special Master 
said : 
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“In determining that the complainant’s 
property has a fair present value of at least 
the amount of the complainant’s actual invest- 
ment therein, * * * I have made no deduc- 
tion for what is termed ‘depreciation,’ in 
whatever way calculated. Under any basis of 
determining present value, the complainant’s 
property is now worth at least the amount of 
such investment therein, and the sound rule of 
law and policy seems to require the allowance 
of a reasonable return upon at least that sum. 

“Upon the present trial, it was insistently 
urged upon me by some of the defendants that 
there should be deducted from the cost of the 
property (irrespective of whether ‘original,’ 
‘pre-war, or ‘present reproduction’ cost be 
under consideration) an amount claimed to 
represent so-called ‘accrued theoretical depre- 
ciation,’ based upon an assumption of ‘life 
expectancy’ for a gas plant and equipment and 
the estimated or known number of years since 
the same was erected or installed. From the 
testimony given upon the trial, I was strongly 
impressed that in respect of a very large pro- 
portion of gas property, there is no ascertain- 
able ‘life expectancy.’ The withdrawal of such 
property from service comes about from inade- 
quacy or obsolescence which cannot be fore- 
cast in terms of years or even satisfactorily 
guessed at. Certain parts of operating ma- 
chinery and equipment are of course subject to 
the effects of use. The replacement of these. 
wearing parts enters into the cost of repairs. 
As to the substantial units of structures, appa- 
ratus, mains, and equipment, their withdrawal 
from the property accounts comes about from 
causes not attributable to the condition of the 
property itself or any diminution in its oper- 
ating efficiency, but varying utterly with the 
particular plant, time, local conditions and ser- 
vice demands and hence capable of being fore- 
cast only as the occasion for such change in 
plant or equipment becomes imminent. 


“In other words, in order to keep abreast 
of improvements in the art of making and dis- 
tributing gas when and as it becomes econom- 
ically advantageous to do so, and to meet the 
growing demand of the public for service more 
adequately and economically than would be 
possible through merely making additions and 
extensions to existing plant and equipment, 
larger or betfer and more economical and effi- 
cient units of plant and equipment are from 
time to time installed, to take the place of 
units which still are operating as efficiently as 
when first installed. The loss due to such 
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supersession cannot properly be said to have 
accrued during the period the superseded unit 
was in service. It occurred when supersession 
took place. It became a proper charge against 
the economies to be realized, therefrom. It 
furnished no basis for the imposition of an 
additional charge against the user of the super- 
seded unit during the period of its useful ser- 
vice over and above the higher cost of oper- 
ating it. Such a charge could not be justified 
either on the ground that the unit was losing 
potential life, or that the capital invested in ff 
was being consumed, because neither is true. 


“In order to justify the deduction of ‘theo- 
retical depreciation,’ I was asked in this case 
to assume that a ‘depreciation reserve’ equal to 
the computed ‘theoretical depreciation’ had 
been collected from the public, and then to 
deduct from the company’s investment the 
amount of such assumed reserve. No such 
reserve had, in fact, been collected or accumu- 
lated by this company. The rate chargeable 
did not permit it, and there is no reason to 
believe that the Legislature, in prescribing the 
rate, ever contemplated it. As I have set forth 
in Findings Nos. 32 and 27 of my Report and 
as I have elsewhere indicated herein, the com- 
plainant gas company has maintained its prop- 
erty and investment intact in the past, through 
renewals and replacements, at an average 
actual cost of approximately three cents per 
thousand cubic feet of gas sold, and no reason 
appears for believing that it cannot continue to 
do so on that basis. Even assuming that the 
statute permitted such a rate, to have imposed 
on the company’s consumers an additional 
burden nearly twice as great, representing a 
purely theoretical item of operating cost, 
merely to accumulate a useless reserve to jus- 
tify a drastic deduction from investment in 
some ultimate proceeding as to rates, could not 
have been justified on any sound theory in the 
past and cannot now be sustained as to the 
future. 


“In order to justify the assumption that a 
‘depreciation reserve’ was or should have been 
collected, defendants’ witness Hine testified in 
this case that such a reserve was necessary ‘so 
that when the property is retired for any cause 
whatsoever the fund can be charged with the 
cost of the property.’ He testified also that 
the reserve should be in his opirtion ‘invested 
in the property,’ and that when the funds were 
needed for renewals and replacements they 
would be provided ‘by issuing securities against 
construction work which had been done orig- 
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inally out of this fund, for the money laid 
aside for this fund, just to reimburse the 
treasury on account of these expenditures.’ 
This view seemed to me to disregard the 
obvious fact that having deducted the amount 
of the reserve temporarily invested in prop- 
erty from that on which he proposed the com- 
pany should be allowed to earn a return, he, 
to all intents and purposes, destroyed the earn- 
ing power of such property and investment; 
that therefore he could not issue any securities 
against such property, there being no earnings 
therefrom with which to pay interest on the 
securities; that the reserve could never there- 
after be availed of for the purpose for which 
it was alleged to have been created, and that 
it would be, in fact, as if it had never been 
created. Thus he not only failed to sustain 
his contention that a ‘depreciation reserve’ was 
necessary for the purposes which he alleged, 
but he proposed to treat. the reserve. as if he 
himself believed it to be both unnecessary and 
ineffectual, except for the purpose of justifying 
a deduction from the complainant’s investment. 

“It is obvious that the collection of an un- 
necessary reserve and its periodic deduction 
from the value of the property in service 
would operate to effect a piece-meal purchase 
on the part of the public, of the property used 
by the utility in its service. In other words, it 
is really asking the consumer to pay for the 
plant, instead of paying a return on the invest- 
ment. If such a consummation is desirable, of 
which there is no evidence, it should be effected 
openly, and not surreptitiously under the guise 
of providing for so-called ‘theoretical depre- 
ciation.’ 

“Mr. Miller testified that as of April, 1920, 
the expenditure of $6,144.07 for repairs, re- 
newals and replacements, would put the plant, 
structures, machinery and equipment in condi- 
tion substantially as good as when they were 
erected or installed. His testimony in this 
respect was not contradicted by that of any 
witness. This sum, however, does not, in my 
opinion, measure any impairment in the present 
value of the property used and useful in the 
gas business. It represents merely an unma- 
tured obligation to maintain the property in 


.effigient operating condition out of future earn- 


ings, the expert witnesses of both the com- 
plainant and the defendants agreeing that it 
was and is maintained in efficient and first- 
class condition. I therefore have not deducted 
this or any other sum representing so-called 
‘accrued depreciation’ from the amount found 
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by me to represent the investment of the com- 
plainant in its gas property upon which it is 
entitled to have its rate such as to yield a 
reasonable return.” 

Your President has asked me, in con- 
cluding, to say a few words concerning 
the after-the-war attitude of the utilities 
in their public relationship. I speak only 
a personal view, with which you may not 
find yourself in agreement. 

1. In the readjustment of gas rates 
which is taking place and is certain to 
continue for several years, I believe that 
the executives of the gas industry ought 
to strive insistently to be rid both of the 
fixed statutory rate and the uniform or 
“flat” rate. I regard these as the twin 
evils of the gas industry. Just now the 
“flat” rate stands in the way of the great 
natural development of the gas industry 
—the industrial business. I do not ce- 
lieve the gas industry will be on a sound 
basis until its rate structure has been 
made to correspond more nearly with that 
obtaining in the electric industry. The 
“service charge” or “consumer charge” is 
the first and soundest step. It should be 
introduced and insisted on everywhere. 


2. The rate is the thing, and I believe 
the gas industry, in this period of read- 
justment, ought to “keep its eye on the 
ball.” The slogan should be: “An ade- 
quate rate for an adequate service.” Let 
the public say what quality of gas it 
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wishes, provided the public is willing to 
pay its cost. Personally I believe the 22 
candle power standard is wasteful of oil 
and uneconomical in results, but if the 
public wants it and will pay for it, 
furnish it. The agitation for riddance 
from the candle power. standard should 
come from the public, not the companies. 
The public bodies will ask the advice of. 
company engineers soon enough, if the 
impression does not prevail that the com- 
pany is trying to “put something over.” 

3. Study your rate figures; make them 
up on a sound basis; do not countenance 
the claims of the “professional deprecia- 
tionists” even for the sake of showing a 
few cents more per thousand of so-called 
operating costs. Be sure that your rate 
figures are made up on a sound basis; 
be sure that your fax-report figures 
are made up on a basis consonant 
with your claims in rate litigation. I 
have seen companies do enormous poten- 
tial harm to their rights in rate litigation, 
merely to save a few. hundred or thou- 
sand dollars on taxes. Be prepared at all 
times to justify the rates you are charg- 
ing, and stand insistently for a rate which 
reflects precisely your present costs of 
operation plus a return on investment 
adequate in rate to attract new capital, 
facing at all times the fact that conditions 
may change and that rates should go up 
or down flexibly as conditions change. 
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of Scientific American. 





Mr. W. A. Ehlers is the author of an article entitled “Hardening 
Steel in Gas Fired Furnaces” which appears in the October 30th issue 
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Contractual Obligations of Utility Corporations 
Under Their Franchises 


A Paper Presented Before the Accounting Section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation at its Second Annual Convention, New York, November 15-20, 1920. 
BY RUFUS C. DAWES of Chicago 


N order to extricate-our great business 

from the difficulties that surround it, 

it is necessary, first, for us to have a clear 

understanding of our situation, and then 

to be able to make the public understand 
it. 

The public already understands that 
the high cost of labor, coal, oil and other 
materials results in the high cost of gas; 
but the public believes that, when a rate 
is prescribed in its franchise, a gas com- 
pany is bound by a solemn contract to a 
fixed price. When a gas company ap- 
plies for a higher rate, the public thinks 
it is demanding release from a contract 
obligation that has suddenly become bur- 
densome, after having been highly profit- 
able for several decades. Here then is 
an obstacle to the public understanding of 
our situation. 

It is the duty of accountants to. under- 
stand the business they record, and to 
make it understood by others, and it is 
in part the duty and a part of the duty 
of accountants to clear up this funda- 
mental misunderstanding. 

Far be it from us to ask exemption 
from the burdens of a contract! We 
have better employment than to submit, 
with a whine, reams of paper covered 
with gloomy figures in red ink, and to ask 
relief, by special concession, from our 
share of the common burden. 

We keep the records of a great busi- 
ness, employing nearly four billion 
dollars of capital, supplying nearly fifty 
million people in nearly five thousand 
communities with an indispensable ser- 


vice. We submit true records and make 
just claims. The public must be made to 
understand this. 

The sanctity of contracts is the very 
basis of our business, as it is of all busi- 
ness. Believing this and remembering 
that the Federal Constitution declares 
that “no State shall pass any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts,” we could 
hardly go to a Public Utility Commission, 
or to a City Council, to ask permission to 
violate one. 

The essential methods of transacting 
commercial business are of great anti- 
quity. But our business is a modern one. 
It was established less than 150 years ago. 
Its relation to its customers is unique in 
this, that it requires a public grant in 
order to serve them. In making the con- 
tract for such grants in the’first instance, 
the public was extremely anxious to 
secure the service, the promoters were 
equally anxious to make a profit, and un- 
certain as to the rates required to pro- 
duce it. Under such circumstances, the 
rates might be fixed, and were fixed, at 
figures much higher than could equitably 
be maintained after the business was fully 
developed. On the other hand, at the ex- 
piration of the period of the grant (as- 
suming, as was by no means universal in 


- the beginning, that the grant was limited 


in time) conditions were exactly reversed. 
The community was in the possession of 
the service; the company could not make 
profitable use of its equipment, except by 
continuing it. The rates fixed, under 
such circumstances, might have been, 
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sometimes were, insufficient to produce a 
satisfactory return. 

Very early the doctrine was announced 
that one generation could not, unless un- 
mistakably authorized by the sovereign 
authority, rightfully bind all succeeding 
generations in the matter of rates to be 
paid for such service. It was regarded 
as right that arrangements, and even con- 
tracts, should be made to provide for the 
establishment of such service, but that 
the rates and charges imposed upon the 
service ought to be subject to revision. 
The right and power of a municipality to 
fix rates by contract in perpetuity, or 
beyond the period of a generation, was 
questioned in different States upon differ- 
ent grounds. But the ultimate answer 
was practically the same in all States. 

It is generally recognized that the 
power to fix rates is a Governmental 
power, belonging to the State, and is a 
part of its Sovereignty, which is not 
lightly to be bartered or given away. It 
is, therefore, held that the power to make 
an unalterable contract as to rates must be 
granted clearly to a municipality or it 
does not exist. The power conferred 
upon a municipality to grant a franchise 
will authorize it to confer upon a Utility 
the right to occupy the streets, but not 
the right to fix a rate that shall be un- 
alterable. The State, in such a case, may 
step in and regulate whatever rates may 
be fixed, and by so doing is merely exer- 
cising a power which it always possessed 
and which it has never surrendered. 

In some of the States, the so-called 
Franchise Rights were granted directly 
by the State through the charter of the 
companies. The Peoples Gas Light & 


Coke Company, for instance, was author- 
ized by the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, to lay its pipe within the city of 
Chicago, and to sell gas to the inhabitants 
thereof at a price of $3.00 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and the city was forbidden to reduce 
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this rate. And you are all familiar with 
the great multitude of franchises issued 
by cities in which prices were fixed in 
perpetuity, or for very long periods at 
rates very much in excess of those re- 
quired by modern conditions. If such 
charters and stich franchises were valid 
contracts as to rates, the obvious effect 
would be to leave the Utility Companies 
free to-day to fix, practically, any rate, 
they pleased. I have no doubt that it 
was a sound interpretation of the law 
which held that such adjustments were 
not contractual as to rates, but that the 
State, in the exercise of its sovereign 
power, possessed the right to revise and 
regulate, or to designate an agency to 
revise and regulate them. But if the 
relationship ever was a contractual one 
between the companies and the public, it 
was the public which violated the con- 
tract, and not the companies. If it was 
the original conception that the relation- 
ship was contractual as to rates, the con- 
ception was changed to meet the public 
interest, and not corporate convenience. 
At any rate the conception of the law 
has been modified by judicial decisions so 
that in most States, there can be no con- 
tract that will remain binding-as to the 
rates. Utility Companies have been 
forced to accept this situation as law; 
their franchises or their charters are held 
to be valid, but the rates named in them 
(in many cases two or three times the 
prevailing rates) are not even to be taken 
into consideration in adjusting the future 
rates. At the time the charter was is- 
sued, the rates were reasonable and just, 
and therefore legal. To-day the same 
rate would be unreasonable and unjust, 
and therefore, illegal. There is no ques- 
tion of evading or enforcing a contract. 
. Now I am aware that it is well under- 
stood that a State, in the absence of a 
Constitutional prohibition, may grant to 
a Public Utility a franchise which consti- 
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tutes an unalterable contract. A State 
also may, unless prohibited by its Consti- 
tution, confer upon a municipality the 
power to grant a franchise containing an 
unalterable contract as to rates. In either 
of the above cases, where the power to 
grant the franchise exists, the courts do 
not hesitate to uphold the franchise as a 
binding and unalterable contract, which 
may not be impaired. But this contract, 
in the last analysis, is a contract between 
the Company and the State (the munici- 
pality acting merely as its agent); and 
the State, like any other party to a con- 
tract, may surrender its rights there- 
under, and this is precisely what it does 
when it appoints a Commission with 
power to regulate rates. This surrender 
becomes binding when the other party to 
the contract (the Utility) accepts the sur- 
render by submitting to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. 


The fact that it is now settled beyond 
question (except in a few special cases) 
that the rates fixed in a franchise are not 
unalterable, but are subject to regulation 
by the States, is not due to the inability 
of the State to make or authorize such 
contracts, but to its having refrained 
from doing so. Experience has demon- 
strated the necessity of this course. 


The business of selling gas consists 
essentially in the purchase of fuel in a 
solid form, and the sale of it in a gaseous 
form. To fix the price of fuel in its 
gaseous form for a period of many years, 
without regard to the cost of fuel in its 
solid form, would necessarily bring it 
about that the price would, at times, be 
higher and, at times, lower than what 
would be just and reasonable. 


No coal operator would sell the pro- 
duct of his mine for a long period of 
years at a fixed price, regardless of fluc- 
tuating costs. 
sells from year to year. 


He opens his mine and 
When he can- 
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not sell at a profit, he closes the mine and 
waits for a more favorable market. 

The gas company, upon the other hand, 
has a very heavy investment, which must 
be kept in continuous use to meet a 
public necessity. It has in effect a mon- 
opoly in supplying service essential to the 
life, health and growth of a modern city. 
To ‘fix an unalterable price for such a 
service, or one that is unalterable for a 
period of twenty years or fifty years, is 
to take a great risk of demanding an ex- 
orbitant price for the service at times, and 
at other times, of subjecting the company 
supplying the service to hardships so 
great as to render it practically incapable 
of continuing the service. 

Now this doctrine that the selling price 
of the products of Public Utility Com- 
panies must, at all times, be just, reason- 
able and not confiscatory, and must be 
based upon the cost of delivering that 
service, was adopted after the slow reali- 
zation of this further fact, namely, that 
the character of the service was quite as 
important as the price at which it was 
sold. If the product were sold at too 
low a price, it would be economically im- 
possible to establish the credit necessary 
to improve the service. 

At the same time that there was being 
gradually established this system of fix- 
ing the rate of selling the service of 
Public Utilities, it became recognized 
more and more that these Public Service 
Companies were charged with affirmative 
duties, namely, to comply with all reason- 
able statutes, to serve all who apply, to 
provide safe and adequate facilities, and 
to make no discriminations. 

Now, what the selling price of such 
service ought to be from year to year, 
what the company ought to be required 
to do in order to serve all who apply, 
what constitutes adequate facilities, and 
what results in discriminations injurious 
to the public, these, more or less indepen- 
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dent problems, are not susceptible of 
solution in the hard and fast lines of an 
irrevocable contract. Justice can be 
established only by changing such mat- 
ters, as and when conditions change. A 
contract is not changeable. 


A contract, generally speaking, is. an 
agreement whereby one person for a con- 
sideration agrees to do or abstain from 
doing some particular thing. The act to 
be accomplished or the restraint to be im- 
posed must have the sanction of law, and 
the consideration must also be a lawful 
one in order that either party may have a 
remedy against the other for the failure 
on the part of one to perform or of the 
other to pay the consideration. The 
sanctity of contract obligations is the 
very basis of all progress, materially and 
morally. Everything depends upon the 
enforcement of contracts. Therefore, 
the obligations of a contract must be clear 
and definite and not subject to a multi- 
tude of contingencies. The construction 
of an industrial plant and the prosecution 
of the enterprise rest upon the faithful 
fulfilment of contract obligations entered 
into by many people. The building and 
furnishing of a home, supplies of food 
and clothing to the family, the sales of all 
property, whether for a money consider- 
ation or in exchange for other property, 
the sale of one’s labor, physical or mental; 
—all the relations of employer and em- 
ployee, are based upon contract, and upon 
the faithful fulfilment of the obligations 
of each party thereto the whole fabric of 
business and social life rests. In fact, 
payment of the consideration, if made by 
check, involves a further contract, both 
on the part of the drawer of the check, 
and provided it is honestly drawn, then 
upon the bank also, while if it is paid in 
currency, the money so paid is in most 
cases paper, evidencing a contract on the 
part of the Government itself to pay, 
either unsecured or secured by other con- 
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tracts of payment. No one engaged in 
any business could disregard a contract 
obligation. Even the State could not. 


Beginning with the celebrated “Dart- 
mouth College Case,” the Supreme Court 
of the United States invariably upheld 
the obligation of State contracts to be 
equally binding as contracts between in- 
dividuals. But the rule was also adopted 
very early that where, by the charter, the 
Legislature reserves the right to alter, 
amend or repeal, then no contract obliga- 
tion is impaired by an alteration, amend- 
ment or repeal, because such action is in 
accordance with the contract and not hos- 
tile to it. In the same way, where, by the 
Constitution of the State or by its gen- 
eral laws in force when the charter was 
granted, it is provided that all charters 
shall be subject to legislative control and 
alteration, this provision in legal effect 
becomes a part of the charter, and there- 
fore a part of the contract. Many own- 
ers of Public Utilities adversely affected 
by changes in their rates for their serv- 
ice considered such action a violation of 
a contract obligation. An analysis of the 
situation, however, discloses that there is 
at present no deviation from an estab- 
lished line of legal principles, but that 
such changes in rates are legally justified 
either under the reserve power to alter 
or amend, or on the ground that no con- 
tract, properly and legally speaking, was 
ever made. 


Such is the law, and it was upon this 
theory of law that Public Utility Com- 
missions were established as the agency 
to adjust rates upon the basis of reason- 
ableness and justice, both to the utility 
and the public. The creation of such an 
agency was a denial upon the part of the 
State of the validity of franchise agree- 
ments as to rates. Utility companies ap- 
pealed to the courts, claiming that the 
rates fixed in franchises constituted con- 
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tracts which were not subject to altera- 
tion. The courts quite uniformly held 
to the contrary. So long as the activity 
of Commissions tended to reduce rates, 
there was no protest, but now that the 
exigencies of the situation require revi- 
sion upward, there is a tendency on the 
part of the public to assert the validity 
of franchise contracts as to rates. The 
public ought to be made to understand 
that these companies are not seeking ex- 
emption from the burdens of a contract, 


but, on the contrary, have been denied 


the advantages of what they had sup- 
posed to be contracts, but which, as a 
matter of law, were held not to be con- 
tracts. The companies have been obliged 
to resort to some designated agency of 
the State, because of the fact that the 
power to contract with respect to rates 
had been denied to them. 

The old idea, that the rates at which 
the service of these public utility compan- 
ies should be rendered is a matter that 
should be controlled by rigid contract for 
a period of many years, is one that has 
been tried and found wanting. It has 
failed. It cannot be restored by advo- 
cates of “Home Rule.” They cannot use 
the sentiment that attaches to that phrase 
to revive an antiquated device which has 
utterly failed in practice. 

Nevertheless, they can confuse the 
public mind, and I think they have done 
so. For, I think, I have given a correct 
statement of the fundamental relationship 
of our companies to the public, although 
a lawyer might have made it more ac- 
curately ,and perhaps, more clearly. And 
I am sure the public doesn’t realize this 
situation. I have sometimes thought that 
very few of us who are well acquainted 
with the business have realized it. 

In these days an accountant must un- 
derstand something about the work of 
the engineers and of the lawyers and of 
the financiers, who cooperate with him 
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in explaining to the representatives of 
the public, the situation in which these 
companies are placed. 

Perhaps no two companies stand in 
precisely the same relationship to their 
public. But nearly all of them are under 
essentially the same limitations. It is the 
duty of the accountant to explain the 
condition of his company to the Public 
Utility Commission. 

He cannot fully explain the situation 
without explaining this limitation of its 
right and this necessity of submitting its 
demands from time to time. Every com- 
pany ought to endeavor to make its pub- 
lic understand why it is obliged to sub- 
mit its application to a Utility Commis- 
sion. The public will understand that if 
the company possesses the right to con- 
tract as to rates, the Public Utility Com- 
mission cannot possess the power to reg- 
ulate its rates. The public knows that if 
the Commission has the power to regulate 
the rates, it necessarily follows that the 
companies have no right to contract as to 
rates. But they will not realize it unless 
it is called to their attention. 

The Public Utility Commissioners very 
frequently chide Public Utility Compan- 
ies, and enjoin upon them the duty of in- 
forming the public. We ought to do 
everything in our power to comply with 
this demand, for these Public Utility 
Commissions are responsible to the pub- 
lic, and responsive to public sentiment. 

It is almost impossible for a body of 
public officials to offend public opinion. 
When they have the courage to do this, 
there is danger that political conditions 
will force their resignations, or bring 
about the repeal of the law. In all other 
respects the public understands and ap- 
preciates, better to-day than ever before, 
the burden that is being carried by these 
Utility Companies, and the necessity of 
sustaining them, but the public, deceived 
by meddling politicians, still believes that 
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these companies are held by a franchise 
contract to rigid rates, and that Public 
Utility Commissions, when they advance 
these rates, are releasing the company 
from such contracts. The Commissions 
would be much more free to render just 
and equitable decisions, if the Companies 
could only make the general public under- 
stand the exact nature of existing obliga- 
tions. 

Too long have arguments been made on 
behalf of Utility Companies worded ex- 
actly as if the appeal were for permission 
to escape the burdens of a contract. The 
facts sustain a demand for higher rates, 
but do not justify an infraction of con- 
tractual obligation. The public resents 
the idea, too often inferable, that the 
company pleads for release from an 
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acknowledged obligation. No Utility 
Company ought to ask any such thing 
and all of them ought to make it clear 
to the public that they are not asking it. 
The case will then be clarified of pre- 
judicial misunderstanding. The essential 
facts will receive more careful consider- 
ation, and the rate making bodies will be 
more free to render their decisions upon 
a basis of justice and equity. 

The Public Utility Commissioners in 
their findings can make clear the neces- 
sity for increased rates, but it is the duty 
of the companies, themselves, to make 
clear to the public the fact that they are 
entitled, at all times, to a just and reason- 
able rate, by reason of the fact that they 
have been deprived, by law, of the right 
to contract as to rates. 


0-0 —0—_—_- — 


Annual Meeting of the South Central 


Gas Association 


HE South Central Gas Association 

held its Fifth Annual Convention at 
San Antonio, Texas, on October 12, 13, 
and 14. This growing organization, for- 
merly the Texas Gas Association, has ex- 
tended its membership into Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. The program 
provided an interesting group of papers, 
notable among which was the one pre- 
sented by Professor Shoch of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, which described the re- 
sults of recent exper:ments in the toxicity 
of illuminating gas. E. G. Seivers of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
delivered an address on the status of the 
natural gas industry. A comprehensive 


digest of the conditions which confront 
the gas industry was presented by Presi- 
dent Nichols together with well thought 
out suggestions for meeting them in an 
aggressive, sufficient way. 

The entertainment features included a 
visit to Medina Lake and an inspection 
of the Great Dam, and culminated with a 
Mexican dinner followed by a dance on 
the Roof Garden of the St. Anthony 
Hotel. 

The American Gas Association was 
represented by the Secretary-Manager, 
who outlined the scope of the Associa- 
tion’s work and presented details of its 
more important activities. 





“Roasting Coffee with Gas.” 





The October issue of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal contains an 
article by W. A. Ehlets, industrial fuel engineer of the A.G. A., on 








Conditions of Gas Supply in England 


Prepared for the MonTHLY. 
By E. W. SMITH, D. Sc., F.1.C.* 


RIOR to August, 1914, the standard 
of gas in Great Britain was based 
on the illuminating power test for most 
undertakings. A few companies had 
adopted the calorific value standards, and 
the tendency was all in this direction. 
Gas was being made largely in hori- 
zontal and inclined retorts in combination 
with carburetted water gas, but coke 
ovens had been tried for city supply and 
verticals of various types were gaining in 
favor. Up to this time, however, there 
was no tendency to increase the produc- 
tion of gas in vertical retorts through 
large steaming. In general, there was 
very little difference between the cost of 
gas production in horizontal retorts with 
machine charging and other more recent 
systems; but the cost of carburetted 
water gas when estimated on a calorific 
value basis was invariably higher than 
that of any other type of gas. The low- 
est price at which gas was sold in Eng- 
land was about twenty cents per thousand 
cubic feet, the calorific value being about 
550 B. t .u.’s gross. This extremely low 
price was only for large quantities used 
for industrial purposes, and it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether it paid in the par- 
ticular gas undertakings concerned ex- 
cept as a matter of policy, which would 
give an indirect advantage. British gas 
engineers, very like their brethren over 
here, had long neglected the heating and 
industrial field and much time and money 
had been spent in advocating the use of 
gas for lighting purposes in preference 
to the use of electricity. About that time, 
however, much interest was shown in an 
endeavor to improve the domestic gas fire 


and to encourage the use of gas in in- 
dustrial operations. For this purpose the 
calorific value standard was of prime im- 
portance and the illuminating power 
standard became of negligible account. 
This change made it possible to alter the 
methods of gas production, and although 
in the technical press much confusion oc- 
curred owing to engineers reporting the 
results they had obtained under varying 
conditions as cubic feet per ton of coal, 
many of the leading undertakings for 
their own purposes started to calculate 
their results as B. t. u.’s obtained per ton 
of coal. 

The war has left little in Great Britain 
untouched, and the gas industry was not 
the last to feel its effects. Owing to the 
shortage of coal, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing oil, the shortage of plants, and the 
bad state of repair into which plants 
soon fell it became impossible for gas 
undertakings to maintain the standard to 
which they were supposed to work; and 
on top of this the Government required 
most gas undertakings to extract benzol 
and toluol either by means of tar wash- 
ing or by means of the more elaborate 
method of oil washing. Consequently, 
calorific values were still further reduced 
under actual working conditions by as 
much as, in some cases, 30 B. t. u.’s. The 
standard of 500 B. t. u.’s which was being 
set up by the Board of Trade for many 
undertakings was dropped in such cases 
to 450; but one suspects that in many 
cases this figure constituted a maximum 
rather than a minimum. The net result 
of all these conditions was that a large 
number of undertakings were compelled 
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to stretch their gas and so supply for city 
purposes gas high in inerts and of higher 
and variable specific gravity. In the be- 
ginning most consumers felt the ill effects 
of this change, not so much because the 
calorific value had been reduced but 
rather because with the same pressures 
and lower the gas of increased specific 
gravity was not delivered from the con- 
sumer’s burners in as great volume as be- 
fore. Frequent lighting back occurred 
until such burners could be suitably ad- 
justed. 

High inerts, however, meant variable 
specific gravity, and such adjustments as 
were possible could not be standardized, 
but had frequently to be changed. Asa 
result of some of these difficulties, which 
were inevitable and unavoidable, large 
bodies of consumers, such as the railway 
companies, made serious complaints to 
the Board of Trade. About this time the 
Institution of Gas Engineers inaugurated 
extensive research work in conjunction 
with the University of Leeds for the pur- 
pose of (a) determining the results ob- 
tainable from widely varying qualities of 
gas when used for either domestic or in- 
dustrial purposes, and (b) obtaining ac- 
curate data as to the relative costs of pro- 
duction of B. t. u.’s in various processes 
of manufacture. 

Gas engineers were surprised to find in 
many cases that although the calorific 
value of the gas in their particular under- 
taking had been appreciably reduced, the 
consumer, in many instances, was not us- 
ing a larger volume for the same service 
rendered. This was due to the fact that 
gas appliances had not been giving as 
high efficiencies with the richer pre-war 
gas as were obtainable from the poorer 
war gas. This state of affairs caused 
some enthusiastic revolutionists to pro- 
pound the principle that either air should 
be admixed with gas prior to distribution 
or that gas of very much lower calorific 
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value should be distributed for all pur- 
poses. It was even suggested, with some 
truth under the then existing state of af- 
fairs, that one cubic foot of lower quality 
gas was doing as much work as one cubic 
foot of pre-war quality gas. The major- 
ity of the gas engineers, however, adopted 
the attitude that the fault lay not with the 
higher quality gas but, rather, with the 
appliances which had been supplied for 
use with the higher quality gas. This 
view was entirely confirmed by the work 
carried out by the Research Committee, 
which showed that within a very wide 
range of calorific value one B. t. u. was 
as good as another, whatever the actual 
calorific value of the gas might be. In 
other words, provided the same number * 
of B. t. u.’s were used per hour in a given 
operation, the results would be practically 
the same, on a heat efficiency basis. This, 
naturally, did not hold where the factor 


of high flame temperature was of su- 


preme importance, although even under 
such circumstances the calorific value per 
cubic foot of air gas mixture was of 
more importance than the calorific value 
of the gas itself. 

During the war the Board of Trade ap- 
pointed the Board of Fuel Research, with 
Sir George Beilby as its chief, and at the 
termination of the war it became Sir 
George Beilby’s duty to report on the best 
means of regulating gas supply and 
standards throughout the British Isles. 
All gas undertakings had suffered finan- 
cially during the war. Statutory com- 
panies were not paying remunerative div- 
idends owing to the adverse effect of the 
sliding scale, and municipal undertakings, 
in most instances, were selling gas at the 
maximum price allowable under their 
acts. It became necessary, therefore, at 
the termination of the war for some 
large, broad policy to be adopted for the 
regulation, not only of standards, but of 
prices. One gathers, on this side, that 
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this is not an unheard of difficulty even 
here. 

Sir George Beilby reported, after con- 
sultation with the representatives of the 
gas industry and the representatives of 
the consumers, that in future gas should 
be sold, not as cubic feet, but as heat 
units ; and he created a new unit of heat 
in the Therm, which corresponds with 
100,000 B. t. u.’s. In his recommenda- 
tions, which are now in the form of an 
Act of Parliament, he provided that gas 
undertakings should be allowed to supply 
practically any quality of gas which it 
might find most economical to sell. 

The financial provisions were broad 
enough to allow of equitable adjustment 
as between the gas undertakings and the 
consumers, and the present bill before 
Parliament for the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company is a satisfactory augury 
for the financial future of the gas in- 
dustry. At one stage of the negotiations 
the consumers demanded that there 
should be a restriction on the quantity of 
inerts that any gas undertaking should be 
allowed to distribute, but it was very 
soon realized that if gas undertakings 
were selling gas on the B. t. u. basis, that 
owing to distribution difficulties, as well 
as manufacturing conditions, the gas en- 
gineer had every incentive to distribute a 
gas of comparatively low imerts. It is 
provided in the new act that the gas shall 
be tested by the assistants of a chief gas 
examiner by means of recording calor- 
imeters, checked up by the usual water- 
flow calorimeter. All gas undertakings 
who adopt the act shall declare the calor- 
ific value of gas they intend to distribute 
in the future and the declared figure mul- 
tiplied by the volume of gas used by the 
consumer and divided by 100,000 will be 


the number of Therms with which the : 


consumer will be charged. In order to 


maintain the quality of gas at or about 
the declared figure gas undertakings will 
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have to arrange to make gas of a quality 
15 to 20 B. t. u.’s higher than the declared 
value. No gas undertaking will be fined 
unless for a period of two hours or more, 
in any one day, the calorific value has fal- 
len more than 5 per cent. below the de- 
clared figure. (The full wording of the 
act has already appeared in your tech- 
nical press and can be studied at length.) 
Those of us who have had to be responsi- 
ble for extensive testing of calorific val- 
ues, and particularly by means of record- 
ing calorimeters, feel that the chief gas 
examiner and his staff have no light re- 
sponsibility in this question of testing. 
So far no satisfactory recorder of a de- 
gree of accuracy which is necessary for 
this purpose has been evolved, and it is 
highly probable that the gas examiner 
will have to fall back on spot tests car- 
ried out on a water-flow calorimeter, and 
use the recording calorimeter merely as a 
rough indicator of the varying quality of 
gas. Gas engineers look on this new act 
as being a sort of Magna Charta of the 
gas industry, or another Statute of Lib- 
erties, but just as true freedom does not 
mean anarchy, so the liberties given to 
the gas industry do not mean that the in- 
terests of the consumer are being in any 
way damaged. The effect of the new 
conditions is that each gas undertaking 
will be able to produce that gas which its 
peculiar local conditions will enable it to 
produce at the lowest possible cost for 
B.t. u. In this way, in conjunction with 
the financial clauses, the consumer will 
obtain his heat units at a lower cost than 
if conditions were more standardized 
through the country. The new condi- 
tions have given a great impetus to the 
cause of efficiency. Gas undertakings 
are no longer merely gas works, they are 
works in which it is the endeavor of the 
management to obtain the maximum 
value from his raw materials, and so re- 
duce the cost of the gaseous B. t. u.’s 
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which it is his chief business to provide. 
The ideal to be aimed at is to provide a 
gas of constant calorific value, constant 
specific gravity, and constant pressure at 
the consumer’s premises. A great im- 
petus has been given to the installation of 
continuous-working vertical retorts oper- 
ated under steaming conditions, in con- 
junction with waste heat boilers. The 
advantages of such installations are in 
their increased efficiency and the lower 
labor cost. The whole of the heat of the 
discharged coke is made use of in the 
production of water gas inside the retort, 
and the major portion of the heat nor- 
mally escaping up the stack is employed 
in raising steam in sufficient quantities, 
not only for that required for steam in 
the retorts, but also for other purposes 
on the works. There are works in Eng- 
land where all the power required is ob- 
tainable from the waste heat boilers. 
There has been a tendency, however, to 
endeavor to produce too much gas 
through the steaming process. Each un- 
dertaking has to strike its own balance, 
but it would appear from extensive tests 
which are being carried out in Great Brit- 
ain that the cost of production of B. t. u.’s 
is not reduced if the increased quantity 
of gas made is much greater than that 
which is obtainable from the utilization 
of the heat which is in the discharged 
coke. Figures have been published show- 
ing that it is possible to obtain as high as 
30,000 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, 
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which would indicate that about 20,000 
extra cubic feet per ton have been made 
in the retort. Under very special cir- 
cumstances this may be justifiable, but in 
general a maximum of an extra 6,000 
cubic feet per ton is all that is economic- 
ally justifiable. There is working in 
Meriden, Conn., a continuous vertical in- 
stallation slightly different from any 
working in Great Britain which is giving 
results equal to if not better than any 
obtained on the other side, and we are 
watching these results with the greatest 
interest. 

Owing to the high price of coal, the 
shortage of oil, the higher costs, and the 
shortage of natural gas, it would appear 
that gas undertakings on this side would 
have to install much more carbonizing 
plant than heretofore. Coke oven gas 
produced solely for city supply is not so 
cheap as gas made in vertical retorts, and 
although the coke question is an import- 
ant one, unless there is a good market 
for by-product coke it would seem prob- 
able that the domestic consumer can be 
educated into the use of vertical coke. 
Vertical coke, when used for water gas 
production in England has been found to 
be superior to the denser coke obtained 
from coke ovens, although the make of 
gas per generator is not so high. In gen- 
eral, however, the increased make of gas 
per ton of vertical coke more than out- 
weighs the reduction in volume of gas 
per generator per day. 








Time limitations make it impossible to include in this issue of 
the Monty all of the addresses and other features of import- 
ance and interest, which were presented during the Convention. 
In the next issue of the MonTHLy will appear the address of Mr. 
R. L. Welch, General Secretary and Counsel of the American 
Petroleum Institute, the report of the Emergency Committee and 
the address made by Mr. P. H. Gadsden, Chairman, following 
the presentation of the report as well as the story of the best of 
all exhibitions and other interesting features. 
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The New Officers 


HE report of the Nominating Com- 

mittee which was published for the 
information of the membership four 
months ago in accordance with the Asso- 
ciation’s By-Laws, received the unani- 
mous approval of the members of the 
Association when the nominees were for- 
mally elected at the General Session on 
the morning of November 16. 


dlebury College in his native town in 
1896 with the degree of A. B. After fur- 
ther studies at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law School at Chicago he was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in the. State of Illinois 
in 1897. Mr. Munroe’s first connection 
with public utilities was in 1902 when he 
became interested in the development of 
water power of the Desplaines River. 





The President-elect Charles A. Mun- 
roe, was born in Middlebury, Vt., Feb- 
ruary 9, 1875. He graduated from Mid- 


Subsequently he'was made General Man- 
ager of the Economy Light and Power 
Company and later became Vice-Presi- 
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dent of the Illinois Valley Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, which, with other inter- 
ests, was ultimately formed into the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois. At the present time Mr. Munroe is 
Vice-President of the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Company and also Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois. He was for some years 
prominently identified with the work 
of the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation, having for a time served as one 
of its directors, and continued to be ac- 
tive in its affairs until it was succeeded 
by the American Gas Association, in 
which organization he has served as 
Chairman of the Commercial Section 
during the past year. 

Howard Bruce, Vice-President elect, 
was born in Richmond, Va. After grad- 
uating from the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute he entered the employ of the East 


River Gas Company at Long Island City. 


Later he became Assistant “Engineer of 
Construction of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York and finally its 
Engineer of Construction, resigning from 
this position to become the General Man- 
ager of Bartlett Hayward and Company 
of Baltimore, of which firm he is now 
President. 

The newly elected Treasurer, H. M. 
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Brundage, has been an active worker in 
the affairs of the Accounting Section of 
the American Gas Association, as well as 
having served during the past year as the 
Association’s Assistant-Treasurer. He 
is the Secretary of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, and brings to 
the Association an experience of many 
years and exceptional ability in activities 
in line with the duties of the office to 
which he has been elected. 


The newly elected Directors are all 
well known to the gas fraternity by rea- 
son of their prominence on the industry 
and the service which they have rendered 
to the Association in the past as well as 
to its predecessors, the American Gas 
Institute and the National Commercial 
Gas Association. Their names follow: 


To Serve Two Years: 
Samuel T. Bodine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry L. Doherty, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas N. McCarter, Newark, N. J. 
Emerson McMillin, New York, N. Y. 
George D. Roper, Rockford, Ill. 
W. G. Gribbel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. C. Congdon, Atlanta, Ga. 
L. R. Dutton, Jenkintown, Pa. 


To Serve One Year: 
F. H. Knapp, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(To fill the unexpired term of Howard 
Bruce, nominated for Vice-President) 


—_—_——o—_0N—o—___—_ 


The Convention 


NE hundred per cent. enthusiasm 

and earnestness, coupled with the 
fullest loyalty to the public they serve, 
constituted the attitude of the sixteen 
hundred members and guests who at- 
tended the second annual convention of 
the American Gas Association, Novem- 
ber 15th to 20th, inclusive, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. They came from up and 


down the Pacific Coast, from the South, 
and from the North, and piled up a rec- 
ord attendance for any American Gas 
Association convention. The first day of 
the session found nearly all delegates reg- 


‘istered, also a record for any convention 


first day. 
Men from all sections of the country’ 
and familiar with all phases of national 
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bodies and their activities, declared that 
never had they observed such keen ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm as that displayed 
by the representatives of all the various 
branches of the gas industry. This in- 
tensive spirit was shown, too, in the at- 
tendance at all sessions during the entire 
convention. 

At the first of the general sessions on 
Tuesday, November 16th, the Grand Ball 
Room of the Hotel Pennsylvania was 
packed to capacity, and the address of 
the president, Mr. Geo. B. Cortelyou, 
was heard with the greatest of interest 
and approval was later voiced of Mr. 
Cortelyou’s plea for “work and coopera- 
tion” as the indispensable elements in all 
true progress. Advancement of the in- 
dustry, he declared, depends not upon the 
work of any individual or group, but up- 
on the combined efforts of all. Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s concluding assertion, that the 
American Gas Association will lead the 
way for the industry to perfect its meth- 
ods and develop its latent possibilities, 
was applauded long and loudly. 

Mr. Charles A. Munroe, of Chicago, 
the newly-elected President, pledged his 
untiring efforts to surpass, if possible, 
the past achievements of the organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Howard Bruce, of Balti- 
more, the new Vice-President, and Mr. 
H. M. Brundage, elected Treasurer, as- 
sured Mr. Munroe of their complete sup- 
port. 

Mr. R. L. Welch, Secretary of the 
American Petroleum Institute, told the 
convention delegates that the oil indus- 
try forecasts an oil consumption in a few 
years of a billion barrels annually, and 
declared that he had faith in a great un- 
interrupted supply because he had faith 
in the ‘present methods and future devel- 
opment of oil drilling. He also asserted 
that the oil refineries to-day are in actual 
competition with gas companies for sup- 
plies of gas oil. 
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Mr. Philip H. Gadsden, Chairman of 
the American Gas Association’s Emer- 
gency Committee, in his report on the 
six months’ activities of the Committee, 
told of an increasingly favorable public 
opinion toward the gas industry and pub- 
lic utilities in general, but urged a con- 
tinued and intensely cooperative cam- 
paign of education to offset the results 
of long years of neglect on the part of 
many gas companies. 

With the exception of Mr. Hagenah’s 
paper, which was not presented because 
of his unavoidable absence, the program 
as given in the last issue of the MonTHLY 
was carried out in its entirety. The Gen- 
eral Sessions were held in the morning, 
while the meetings of the Sections, held 
in the afternoons, were so fully attended 
and replete with interest as to occasion 
comment on all sides. The address of 
Judge Wm. L. Ransom originally sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning, was presented 
at the General Session on Thursday. 
The gas journals and later issues of the 
MONTHLY will tell in fuller detail of the 
happenings during this Second Annual 
Convention and Exhibition—the greatest 
in the history of the gas business. 

As to the social phases of the Conven- 
tion, the President’s reception on Mon- 
day evening, November 15th, easily was 
an outstanding feature. This was at- 
tended by hundreds of delegates and their 
wives who were presented to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cortelyou by Mr. William J. Clark, 
of Mount Vernon. Later there was danc- 
ing in the Grand Ball Room and a buffet 
supper was served. 

The Banquet on Wednesday evening 
was of record-breaking attendance with 
nine hundred present. It was presided 
over by Mr. Wm. J. Clark as Toastmaster 
and with Mr. Cortelyou, Mr. Munroe, 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton and the Hon. 
Fletcher W. Stites as the principal 
speakers. 

















Report of the Secretary-Manager for 1919-20 


HE Secretary-Manager submits the 
following report for the year ended 
September 30, 1920. . 


Membership 

The membership as of September 30, 
1920 consisted of 441 gas companies, 16 
holding companies, 211 manufacturer 
companies and 2,140 active or individual 
members. The separate report on mem- 
bership to be presented at this session, 
will present this subject in detail. It will 
be gratifying to our members to learn 
that in the past twelve months our gas 
company membership has grown four 
times more rapidly than in the preceding 
twelve months. The number of gas 
company members has increased 60 per 
cent. in the past year, the number of 
manufacturer companies 40 per cent. and 
the number of active members 33 per cent. 
One of the reasons for our having 
worked so diligently to build up our com- 


pany membership is that the Association - 


may ultimately be 100 per cent. strong in 
representing the industry which it serves. 
Connecticut, South Carolina and several 
other states are already 100 per cent. in 
the American Gas Association; that is, 
every gas company in those states is a 
member of the Association and we are 
working for the time when the results 
will be such that no gas company in the 


country can afford to be on the outside. © 


Sectional Organization 

Five sections, the Commercial, Tech- 
nical, Accounting, Manufacturers and 
Publicity and Advertising, constitute the 
Association’s sectional organization, the 
Publicity and Advertising Section having 
now been in active operation for one 
year. The enrollment in the several sec- 
tions, as of September 30, 1920, is as 
follows: 


Commarea? |. .6s< ciscincesea 1189 
NS. picnics cds cad 1231 
POCUGEINE ois kin chk taesat 822 
Manufacturers ........... 713 


Publicity and Advertising.. 464 


In all of the sections the work per- 
formed has been of inestimable value and 
of an essentially practical nature. Their 
outstanding activities are to be presented 
to you by the section chairmen at one of 
these sessions. It is sufficient for me to 
say that in the sections the same policy 
has prevailed as to the elimination of non- 
essential work and the thorough accom-. 
plishment of the activities undertaken ; 
and while the sections primarily serve the 
needs and interests of the several depart- 
ments of the business which they repre- 
sent, their work has been in the closest 
harmony and has been conducted with 
consistent regard for the interests of the 
association and the industry as a whole. 


General Committees 

During the year just ended, it has been 
the policy to appoint general committees 
only as there arose matters which called 
for the consideration of such groups. 
The reports of such committees have been 
presented from time to time through the 
publications of the Association, for it has 
been felt that as soon as a result has been 
arrived at, that result should be made 
available to the membership with the least 
possible delay. The same plan has been 
followed with the reports of sectional 
committees, which have been released for 
publication as soon as completed. The 
reports of several of the general commit- 
tees, which have not been so published, 
will be presented by the Chairmen during 
another session of this meeting. 


Affiliated Societies 
Affiliation agreements now exist be- 
tween this Association and practically all 
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of the state and regional gas associations 
of the United States and Canada, as 
follows : 


Canadian Gas Association 

Empire State Gas & Electric Association 

Illinois Gas Association 

Indiana Gas Association 

Iowa District Gas Association 

Michigan Gas Association 

Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

New England Association of Gas En- 
gineers 

New England Gas Sales Association 

New Jersey State Gas Association 

Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pennsylvania Gas Association 

South Central Gas Association 

Southern Gas Association 

Wisconsin Gas Association 


Official representatives of this Asso- 
ciation have been present at all of the 
meetings held by our affiliated societies 
and the extent to which they, in turn, 
have participated in the activties of this 
Association, has been a gratifying indi- 
cation of the practical cooperation that 
has grown up through this plan of affilia- 
tion. Each affiliated society has its repre- 
sentatives on the managing committees 
of our various sections and, so exercises a 
direct part in the management and con- 
trol of the activities of the sections. The 
support which we have received from 
these affiliated organizations has added 
much to the value of our work and in our 
opinion has played an important part in 
strengthening and bringing together the 
various groups and interests represented. 
In many ways during the past year the 
practicability and value of this coopera- 
tion has been clearly demonstrated. 


Cooperative Work With Other 
Oeeniiad 

In many instances opportunity has 
been presented for cooperative work 
with other organizations where matters 
affecting the gas industry or of interest 
to it were involved. We believe that this 
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is one of the most important phases of 
the Association’s general activity. Com- 
mittees of the Association have served 
vith the Bureau of Standards in the revi- 
sion of the Rules for Standards and 
Quality of Gas Service, as published in 
Circular 32, as well as in formulating the 
National Gas Safety Code, which has 
more recently come under the procedure 
of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee, with the Bureau of Standards 
and this Association each serving as 
sponsor bodies. Representatives of the 
Association have appeared before the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
the Sub-Committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and on 
several occasions before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in matters relat- 
ing to the coal supply. Among the more 
important organizations with which the 
Association, through its representatives 
or committees, has cooperated are: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 

American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers 

National Electric Light Association 

National Fire Protection Association 

American Steel Treaters Society 

American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee 

New York State Industrial Commission 

National Industrial Conference Board 

American Petroleum Institute 

National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners 

Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America 

Treasury Department, Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Bureau of Mines and other 
Government Departments 

Illuminating Engineering Society 

American Electric Railway Association 

Natural Gas Association of America and 
others. 


In these broader phases of association 
activity lie many opportunities for work 
of substantial value to the industry and it 
is intended to continue the development 
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and extension of these reciprocal rela- 
tions to that purpose. 


Meetings of the Board 

It has been the policy of the Executive 
Board to meet at least each month and 
with the exception of midsummer, such 
meetings have taken place. Not only 
have the Board meetings been more fre- 
quently held during the past year, but 
they have been more fully attended than 
previously and when it is considered that 
the personnel of our Executive Board is a 
widely scattered one and many of the 
members live in distant sections of the 
country, their faithfulness in attendance 
and willingness to devote their time to the 
affairs of the Association is a fitting testi- 
monial to the earnestness with which they 
have discharged their responsibilities to 
the Association. 


Publications 

Early in the year the practice of issu- 
ing special bulletins to the membership 
was discontinued, their place being taken 
by a system of service letters designed to 
promptly convey to members information 
of an important nature, the publication of 
which could not be delayed for the Asso- 
ciation Montuty. ‘The practice of issu- 
ing periodical lists of rate increases has 
been continued and these are regularly 
consolidated and issued as a cumulative 
list. This information has been very 
much in demand. The Bulletin of 
Abstracts has lost none of its popularity 
and where advantage is taken of the 
material which it contains, it serves a 
very useful purpose. A notable improve- 
ment has been made in the Association’s 
official organ, the A. G. A. Monruty. It 
has been made a standard issue of sixty- 
four pages, and the increasing interest of 
our members, as well as the cooperation 
of a growing list of contributors, have 
made it possible to issue the magazine 
promptly on the first of each month. 
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This added interest has also made avail- 
able contributed articles of exceptional 
quality and interest, which with the regu- 
lar features and compilations of timely 
data and useful information have made 
the magazine one of real interest and 
value. The many favorable comments 
which the Montuiy has drawn forth 
and the demand for back copies which 
has exhausted a number of our issues, 
encourage the belief that its increased 
usefulness is generally recognized. 


In addition to these publications of 
regular issue, have been the numerous 
reprints, pamphlets and special publica- 
tions issued from time to time as occasion 
warranted. In numerous instances these 
have been called for in large quantities 
and many of our company members have 
made widespread distribution of such 
material. 


Statistics 

In his last annual report, the Secretary- 
Manager called attention to the absence 
of general statistics of the industry. An 
earnest effort has been made to secure 
accurate data from which to compile the 
sort of statistics so frequently requested 
and which can be used to exceptional ad- 
vantage in publicity and other promotive 
work. Three hundred and sixty com- 
panies, out of a total of about one thou- 
sand, have provided the desired infor- 
mation, but repeated requests have failed 
to bring complete returns from more than 
six hundred others. This is much re- 
gretted. The data at hand now makes 
possible the compilation of statistics 
based in part on definite returns and ex- 
tended by estimate and the publication of 
these within several weeks, will, we hope, 
make evident to all the useful purposes to 
which such information can. be put, and 
perhaps induce those who failed to re- 
spond, to do so when our questionnaires 
for the current year are circulated soon 
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after January 1st. The general facts and 
statistics pertaining to our business, are 
one of our best interest builders and there 
should be no hesitation on the part of 
those upon whom we are dependent for 
the underlying information. 


Information Service 

The demand upon Association Head- 
quarters for information and data relat- 
ing to the various departments of the 
business has grown beyond all expecta- 
tions. It is a gratifying and conclusive 
proof of how valuable such a service can 
be made and it is to be rendered even 
more so by an addition to our staff, 
recently authorized by the Executive 
Board. By far the greatest volume of 
this service activity is within the indus- 
try, but many inquiries also come from 
outside sources, including civic organiza- 
tions and associations, Chambers of Com- 
merce, public officials and others, and no 
matter for what purpose the information 
is desired, it always presents an oppor- 
tunity to supply the facts and occasion- 
ally to dissipate in a constructive, help- 
ful way incorrect impressions or misun- 
derstandings which may have existed. In 
this activity is again emphasized the need 
for accurate statistics, which when pre- 
sented for the industry collectively, can 
be used to its advantage. 


General 

There has been a notable decrease in 
the number of cases of misstatement and 
misrepresentation coming to our attention 
during the year. We attribute this in 
part to the prompt measures taken to cor- 


rect such statements, but more particu- 


larly to the fact that the Association’s 
constructive publicity has made the gas 
industry less susceptible to misrepresen- 
tation than was formerly the case. The 
favorable editorial comment on the gas 
situation which has been voiced in all sec- 
tions of the country, as well as the great 
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amount of space which has been accorded 
to our news releases, are matters deserv- 
ing mention here even though they are to 
be completely dealt with elsewhere in the 
program. A number of articles of popu- 
lar interest, pertaining to the gas industry 
have appeared in magazines and publica- 
tions of nation-wide publication. Much 
material on industrial fuel applications 
has been prepared and has found prompt 
acceptance among journals circulating in 
trades and industries in which gas is pre- 
eminently adapted to fuel demands, while 
the scarcity of raw materials and the 
general economic aspects of the utility 
situation have given rise to a number of 
articles in magazines of wide circulation 
among the general public. 

Through our Industrial Sales Commit- 
tee. an industrial fuel display was made 
by the Association at the Exhibition of 
the American Steel Treaters Society, 
held in Philadelphia in September; and 
through the Manufacturers Section a dis- 
play of gas appliances was made at the 
Own Your Home Exposition in New 
York. 

One of the most gratifying indications 
of the past year has been the extent to 
which our members have responded to 
the call for committee service and the 
thoroughness with which the work of the 
committees has been performed. While 
the reports of many committees have 
been published well in advance of the 
meeting, in accordance with the policy 
adopted early this year, this Convention 
will more fully disclose the many activi- 
ties in which our committees have been 
engaged. The unselfish service rendered 
by the members of committees is the 
surest indication of the interest which 
prevails in the work of the Association 
and it has had a most important effect 
upon the progress which has been made. 

Directly after our last annual conven- 
tion a special bulletin was forwarded to 
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our members, enumerating as tersely as 
possible the suggestions and recommen- 
dations which: were contained: in the 
various addresses, papers, committee re- 
ports and discussions as presented at the 
meeting. This served as a convenient 
reminder to the busy man of the matters 
which it was felt deserved consideration 
or action. A similar bulletin will go for- 
ward this year and it is urged that it be 
used to check up the many features of 
interest which will be brought out during 
the meeting and which our members can 
well afford to consider and in many cases 
apply to advantage in their own situa- 
tions. 


From the date of organization of the 
Association a policy has prevailed which 
has contributed much to the effectiveness 
of its efforts. In one of the early ad- 
dresses of the President, it was said that 
it is the weakness of many associations 
that they appear to lay the emphasis 
upon the multitude of their activities, 
with an accompanying large expenditure 
of money, rather than upon great accom- 
plishments, and that it is all important 
that this Association should do a few 
things well rather than attempt too much 
and do it all indifferently. Since that 
time this principle has been frequently 
reiterated. Perhaps it may seem some- 
what beyond the scope of this report to 
venture any comment upon the general 
policy of the Association, but after the 
closest contact with the Association’s af- 
fairs for more than a year and a half it 
seems no more than proper to say that 
in every particular has the wisdom of this 
policy been confirmed and justified. 
Whatever measure of success may have 
attended the effort of this organization, is 
in large degree due to the steadfast ad- 
herence of its officers and Board to the 
sound principle of thorough performance 
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of the things undertaken and the exten- 
sion of the Association’s activities only 
as it became certain that those new activi- 
ties could be performed with equa 
thoroughness. : 


Conclusion 

In concluding this report it is desired 
to express appreciation of the hearty co- 
operation which has been so consistently 
extended to the Association by the gas 
journals. The support given by them in 
our effort to build up the Association 
membership, and, in fact, in all of the 
activities of the Association, has been of 
the greatest value. 


The changes which have occurred in 


‘ the headquarters’ staff during the year 


have substantially strengthened it. The 
staff is thoroughly organized, working in 
complete harmony and it is with the de- 
sire to render due acknowledgment that 
I say that my associates on the staff of 
the American Gas Association, upon 
whom the burden of an exceptionally 
heavy year’s work has fallen and by 
whom it has been so conscientiously per- 
formed, are as loyal, earnest and capable 
a group of men and women as are en- 
gaged in the service of this or any other 
industry. My acknowledgments are par- 
ticularly due to the Assistant Secretary- 
Managers, Messrs. Stotz and Hall, and 
to the Secretaries of the several sections, 
whose loyal support and enthusiastic 
effort have contributed much to the satis- 
factory result of the year’s work. To 
the Officers of the Association and the 
members of its Executive Board, and 
the Section Chairmen is voiced the sin- 
cere appreciation of the staff for the sup- 
port and encouragement so generously 
given at all times, and without which our 
task would have been a difficult, if not 
an impossible one. 
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A. P. POST 


HE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIA- 

TION in its two years of existence 
has meant much to gas accountants. It 
means much to them to-day. And per- 
haps the feeling is becoming more than 
previously prevalent, that gas accountants 
mean much to the industry and to the 
Association. 

The Accounting Section for two years 
has been functioning, and to several im- 
portant purposes. Through a committee 
of state representatives and representa- 
tives of affiliated associations, gas ac- 
countants throughout the United States 
have available a source of cooperation, a 
bureau of information and a wealth of 
accounting experience that may be drawn 
upon by anyone having legitimate need 
for it. In locations remote from Asso- 
ciation Headquarters, gas men may ad- 
dress accounting inquiries to the nearest 
state representative and receive from him 
or through him, immediate response and 
service, without the delay incident to 
plans previously employed. Heretofore 
all questions and problems were sent to 
Headquarters, there to be forwarded to 
active members who might or might not 
give them immediate attention, and when 
they did, as a rule answers were sent to 
Headquarters and from there forwarded 
to the inquirer. The gain in time, the 
certainty of direct attention, the value of 
this kind of personal cooperation, is ob- 
vious. State representatives may, and in 
fact do, send to Headquarters, corre- 
spondence of the class mentioned, the 
question box is still used and occasion- 
ally the former plan of asking certain 


members to furnish solution for problems 
is resorted to, but by far the larger por- 
tion of this cooperative work is now of 
the direct, by-return-mail personal char- 
acter. To the members who have bene- 
fited directly by receiving this service, 
and to those who have benefited indi- 
rectly by giving their service, this Asso- 
ciation has justified its existence in this 
one single feature of the Accounting Sec- 
tion’s work. It is a wonderful fact, ap- 
preciated much by men old -in the in- 
dustry, and more by beginners, especially 
in smaller situations, to have for the ask- 
ing, quick, careful, expert opinions, spec- 
imen forms, constructive criticisms—such 
is the work of the Accounting Section’s 
state representatives. 

Nearly two years ago the Accounting 
Section took up the time honored pur- 
suit of nationally unifying classification 
of accounts. This last attempt was un- 
dertaken along lines that differed mate- 
rially from former ones. A committee 
may work on this subject, settle the dif- 
ferences in opinion held by its members, 
complete its labors, report its conclusions 
to the Association and have its report ap- 
proved. After that, perhaps one or two 
companies will adopt the classification 
recommended, especially if their own 
practice is embodied in the report. Your 
Accounting Section, before the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Classifications, 
received authority from the Executive 
Board to confer with the President of the 
National Association of Railway and 
Public Utility Commissioners. Ensuing 
conferences developed a plan that em- 
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braced concurrent work by committees 
from the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation and from our Association, each 
formulating a classification of accounts 
best adapted for its needs and as com- 
patible with composite public utility com- 
mission classifications as possible. The 
N. E. L. A. and A. G. A. committees then 
met in joint sessions, and reconciled their 
respective views so far as permitted by 
the essential differences in the two indus- 
tries. A form of balance sheet accounts, 
for example, was adopted, identical in ar- 
rangement as to designation and grouping 
of assets and liabilities. Later on, public 
utility commissioners were represented 
by a committee appoined by the president 
of their national association. Several 
meetings were held and attended by rep- 
resentatives of the three associations. 
Classifications were discussed in detail, 
and each account was covered as to defi- 
nition, usage and final disposition in the 
general scheme of utility accounting. The 
last meeting of this joint committee was 
held at Chicago in August, and at its 
conclusion the utility representatives and 
commission representatives had com- 
pleted, by the simple process of “give 
and take” and an open minded attitude of 
reasonable compromise, a set of gas and 
electric classifications, suitable alike to 
the needs of companies, large and small, 
and in form and detail sufficient for com- 
mission requirements. ‘This placed the 
matter squarely in the hands of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway and Public 
Utility Commissioners; the special com- 
mittee appointed by the president of that 
association completed its report and rec- 
ommended to its association the adop- 
tion of the classification in all states 
where utility commissions function. On 
November 12th, the report was accepted 
by the delegates in attendance at the an- 
nual convention of the commissioners in 
session at Washington, D. C. 
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The Accounting Section of the A. G. A. 
has thus accomplished in two years, by 
cooperative work with the N. E. L. A., 
a plan that has always been considered 
merely an ideal. The accounting lan- 
guage in utility practice has been one of 
many dialects, leading to misunderstand- 
ing, confusion and nuisance. The meet- 
ing of minds has been disturbed when 
diversity in accounting treatment oc- 
curred in correspondence, financial ne- 
gotiations, operating and construction 
work; clashes between utility and com- 
mission accountants are common and gas 
men themselves differ in accounting 
views, depending upon their respective 
experience or hobbies. A uniform classi- 
fication is now ready for general adop- 
tion by gas companies; it was carefully 
developed by experts, representative of 
the industry and of the commissions, and 
was officially accepted by the National 
Association of Railway and Public Util- 
ity Commissioners, and recommended to 
state commissions for adoption by them. 
To give the movement impetus, there 
should be quick response by gas execu- 
tives and prompt adoption of the new 
classification by their companies. Com- 
missions in the several states are no more 
bound to use the uniform classifications 
than are the gas companies, but it is cer- 
tain they will feel the urge to use the offi- 
cial expression of their own association 
if the gas industry, which asked for a 
uniferm system, itself leads the way. 

A scrutiny of this year’s program for 
the Accounting Section shows that sub- 
jects of live and timely interest are re- 
ported upon and discussed. Papers on 
“Office Personnel,” “Fire Insurance” and 
“Continuous Inventory of Fixed Capi- 
tal” hit hard upon vital gas company 
problems. An address on “The Import- 
ance of the Accounting Department Un- 
der Commission Regulation,” by Mr. 

(Continued on page 775) 
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GEORGE WILLIAMS 


HE 1920 convention of the American 

Gas Association brings the Publicity 
and Advertising Section to the end of its 
first year’s work. In this short period, 
the Section has endeavored to render a 
service of distinct value to the Associa- 
tion and through it to the industry at 
large. Whatever success it has enjoyed 
in this respect is due to those who have 
faithfully served on its managing com- 
mittee and who have given freely of their 
time and effort to direct its activities, 
and to those in the industry who have co- 
operated with us in a way that has been 
heartening at all times. 

That there is a vital and urgent need 
in our business for the kind of work that 
we have attempted to do this past year, 
goes without saying. One can not be in 
close touch with it, however, without 
sensing the all-important fact that our 
efforts, no matter how commendable they 
might have been, have but scratched the 
surface of a vast field of endeavor, the 
future possibilities and opportunities of 
which are already apparent to those who 
see that real progress goes hand in hand 
with the kind of publicity that calls for 
a frank and open attitude of mind toward 
the public. This growing appreciation 
of the value and necessity of the printed 
word in bringing about a better relation- 
ship between the utility and its customers 
only increases the responsibilities lying 
ahead of us and makes it mandatory for 
us to have a closer cooperation than ever 
before. 

Results from publicity are not always 
tangible in the sense that they can be 


measured in inches and dollars and cents. 
An humble beginning may, by suggestion, 
start a great and useful work entirely 
outside itself. We feel that this is true 
of the initial efforts put forth by this 
Section. However modest they were, 
they suggested the need for and the im- 
mediate prosecution of a still greater 
campaign of publicity which resulted in 
the meeting of gas company executives 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on May 26th 
and the subsequent launching of the 
Emergency Committee of the American 
Gas Association. The importance of this 
committee and the emergency character 
of its program made it necessary for us 
to discontinue our newspaper releases 
and to render every cooperation possible, 
arranging our work so that there would 
be no duplication of effort. The report 
of the Emergency Committee will be fur- 
nished by the chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

Our work for the year may be grouped 
under certain headings which represent 
the progress made in the several lines of 
publicity we have been engaged in. We 
shall take these up in the following order : 


Series of “Good Will” Advertisements: 

It early became evident that company 
members of the Association should be 
won over to the idea of using paid ad- 
vertising space in their local newspapers 
to create a better understanding of the 
gas business on the part of the public. 
We therefore decided to institute a good 
will advertising service, to consist of 
twelve advertisements covering subjects 
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of general interest to all companies and 
to issue these advertisements at the rate 
of one each month. 

The preparation of this series required 
much careful planning by members of 
the managing committee. When the first 
advertisement was issued we found ten 
companies sold on the proposition. At 
the present time there are 130 companies 
using the advertisements each month, and 
this list is growing as the service con- 
tinues. Although we have no record of 
the actual number of newspapers in 
which these advertisements are published, 
we are able to figure on the basis of clip- 
pings sent in to Headquarters that at least 
one million people each month buy news- 
papers in which our advertisements ap- 
pear. Some advertisements are published 
several times in a newspaper, or in three 
or four newspapers in the same locality, 
so that we would not be surprised to 
hear that they have a circulation more 
nearly approximating 2,000,000 copies. 
The support given this service has amply 
established its value. 


Advertising Service : 

Since the formation of this Section we 
have constantly asked company members 
to send us clippings of their advertise- 
ments—in other words, to cooperate 
with us in making Association headquar- 
ters a clearing house of advertising in- 
formation for the entire industry. The 
response to this appeal has been faithful 
and generous from the beginning. We 
have a collection of valuable literature 
covering merchandising, rate and public 
policy campaigns; booklets, pamphlets 
and other miscellaneous matter which is 
not only of value to the Association as a 
data-collecting source but to those com- 
panies that can not afford the expense of 
an advertising man or an advertising de- 
partment but who have a real need for 
this material in building local campaigns. 
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We have obtained advertising matter 
of various descriptions from approxi- 
mately one hundred companies and no 
sooner is it received than the best of it 
is published in the A. G. A. MontTHLY 
and immediately thereafter requests are 
made for it. It seems to be pretty well 
understood now throughout the industry 
that when a company is up against a local 
advertising problem it can appeal to us 
for help and get it. 

Because of this policy of “helping out 
the other fellow” we now know for the 
first time how many companies are ad- 
vertising, what they advertise, how thev 
advertise and the results they obtain from 
their efforts. This is the very sort of 
information desired by those companies 
who have advertised a little in the past 
but who have large advertising ambitions 
for the future and who want to know the 
why and how of it. This service ties up 
very well with our good will advertise- 
ments, and it is not unusual for a com- 
pany to build a complete campaign 
around a single good will advertisement 
and then tell us all about it so that we 
can pass it on to the other fellow. 


Newspaper Publicity: 

Prior to the formation of the Emer- 
gency Committee we had issued 21 news- 
paper articles to company members and 
had received clippings of published mat- 
ter aggregating 1,500 inches. We feel 
that this is but a third of the matter actu- 
ally published, but the value of this serv- 
ice must be thought of not so much in the 
amount of publicity obtained as in the 
amount of interest awakened in the gen- 
eral subject of publicity. In the short 
time that we have maintained this serv- 
ice, 97 company members became suffi- 
ciently interested in its value to appoint 
publicity representatives within their or- 
ganizations to cooperate with us by plac- 
ing the articles in the hands of their local 
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editors. These representatives have 
proved to be trustworthy distributing 
agents for the material issued by the 
Emergency Committee. They have not 
only secured a great deal of publicity for 
our business, but they have also acted as 
individual press-clipping bureaus and 
have forwarded to us thousands of clip- 
pings that have kept us in close touch 
with developments in the industry in all 
parts of the country, have assisted us in 
checking up rate increases and have 
proved useful in many other ways. 


Outside of the New York City news- 
papers, we have at no time issued our 
articles direct to the press. By going first 
to the companies and then to the aews- 
papers through the companies we have 
kept the gas man fully informed of our 
work, have encouraged him to get on 
closer speaking terms with his editors, 
have stimulated an interest in the broader 
results to be obtained from a policy of 
frankness toward the public and have 
taught him to be alert and aggressive in 
watching the general trend of public 
opinion toward utility matters, all of 
which has certainly widened his mental 
horizon and has made him increasingly 
useful to the business. 


We have also cooperated with the IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Nebraska Committees 
on Public Utility Information who, in 
turn, have assisted in disseminating 
much of our material. We are now in 
communication with similar committees 
organized in Wisconsin, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Missouri, Michigan and 
Texas. A project to extend this work so 
that it will include every’ state in the 
Union is now under consideration by our 
managing committee. 


Harmful Publicity: 
In the course of the past year we have 
received several articles, samples of ad- 
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vertising literature and various other 
matter which has either misrepresented 
or unfairly attacked the gas industry. In 
each case a letter has been written or a 
personal call made upon the person re- 
sponsible for making the statements in 
question, with good results. In one in- 
stance where a magazine published a 
drawing showing a dangerous method of 
heating with gas, the editor was glad to 
learn that he could submit all articles on 
gas to us for examination prior to their 
publication and thus avoid-any misstate- 
ments of fact or errors. He has done 
so since then and his example has been 
followed by other editors who may be 
said to be working hand in hand with us 
to the end that the truth may be told 
about our business. 


In another case where gas was called 
unhealthful, the newspaper editor pub- 
lished our letter in rebuttal, and, recently, 
when a national magazine with a circula- 
tion considerably over one million copies 
published an article from a contributor 
giving erroneous figures regarding as- 
phyxiation cases in Chicago, the editor 
took a personal interest in running down 
the errors and it was subsequently dis- 
covered that neither he nor the contribu- 
tor was at fault but it was due to a sten- 
ographer who had made a mistake in 
transcribing a coroner’s speech two years 
ago. 


Practically all of the articles classed 
under the heading of “Harmful Pub- 
licity” have been sent to us by members 
of the Association who read their papers 
carefully and are on the alert for just this 
sort of thing. On one occasion an attack 
on the gas meter appeared in a New Eng- 
land newspaper and the next day the ar- 
ticle in question was received at Head- 
quarters from three different individuals, 
no two of them in the same city. The 
author of this article, a well known syndi- 
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cate writer, was communicated with and 
he admitted that he had been unfair and 
that he would adhere more closely to the 
facts in the future. 

The most numerous examples of mis- 
representation are to be found in circu- 
lars advertising the virtues of new arti- 
cles or appliances which are endeavoring 
to find a market by creating dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of those who use stand- 
ard gas-burning appliances. For the most 
part these circulars carefully refrain 
from attacking the gas business but they 
do make wild promises which can not be 
substantiated by fact. So far as we are 
able to learn this material enjoys a very 
restricted circulation. 


Magazine Publicity: 

Through efforts made by this Section 
seventeen magazine articles have been 
published and four others are now in the 
hands of editors awaiting publication. A 
complete series explaining the various in- 
dustrial uses for gas is running in a well- 
known technical magazine and 500 re- 
prints of each article are given a valuable 
distribution within the industry. Several 
articles have appeared in the more pop- 
ular technical magazines and the editors 
have been so well pleased with them that 
they have requested others. 


Two articles of major importance to 
the gas business, inspired by this Section, 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, 
and as the result of a letter written to 
the editors of 109 trade papers asking 
them to turn to us for any information 
in regard to gas and its use, we have 
placed several articles of this nature and 
have received a number of inquiries 
which will lead to the publication of other 
articles in the future. Three contribu- 
tors to magazines are now working with 
us to prepare articles for general publi- 
cation. As is generally the rule, they ob- 
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tain orders for definite articles from their 
editor friends and then call upon us for 
the necessary information and data with 
which to prepare such articles. We are 
only too willing to render them this as- 
sistance and as we see the original manu- 
script before it goes to the editor we are 
able to know in advance that what they 


write is correct and in no way unjustly. 


reflects upon the industry. 


Balopticon Machine : 

To the regular work carried on by this 
Section there has recently been added the 
Balopticon machine, an automatic slide 
projector for use in show windows, dis- 
play rooms and other places of vantage. 
Six companies have already used this ma- 
chine and have found it to be a popular 
publicity feature. The machine is the 
property of the Association and is rented 
to companies at a nominal sum plus 
transportation charges. A supply of 33 
slides accompanies it and these are sup- 
plemented by other slides made locally by 
the companies. 


Assistance to A. G. A. Headquarters: 

An important work of this Section is 
the rendering of assistance to Association 
Headquarters in all matters of publicity 
and advertising. During the past year, 
for instance, we assisted in the prepara- 
tion and printing of the booklet explain- 
ing the aims and purposes of the’ Asso- 
ciation. We assisted in preparing the ad- 
vertisements on the membership cam- 
paign in the trade papers; in the prepara- 
tion of articles on Association activities 
for the trade papers, and at one time or 
another the secretary has been entrusted 
with the publication of the A. G. A. 
MonvTuLy. 


(Continued on page 769) 
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Address of the Chairman 


CHARLES A. MUNROE 


HE owners and managers of gas 
properties throughout this country 
have been so engrossed for the past year, 
with problems of production, both as to 
the cost of production and capacity, that 
they have had little time or patience to 
devote to the sales end of their business. 
In many of the companies, efficient sales 
organizations which have been created at 
great expense and much effort, have been 
disbanded, and the time and thought of 
the organization have been devoted to the 
question as to how to make a sufficient 
quantity of gas to supply the demand. 
This disruption of efficient sales organi- 
zations has been unfortunate and is going 
to be a serious loss to the companies who 
have followed this course. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
the phenomenal increases in gas sales 
which nearly every company in the coun- 
try has experienced, is due to any great 
activity on the part of gas undertakings, 
but I feel that by far the larger portion of 
these increases have come from causes 
over which we have had no control, 
namely: the high prices and difficulty of 
securing other competitive fuels. When 
coal and other competitive fuels come 
down in price as they are bound to, and 
more nearly approach what we have come 
to regard as normal prices for these fuels, 
our gas consumption is going to fall off, 
and many companies that are now hard 
pressed for capacity, will find that they 
- have capacity for sale and that they sorely 
need the revenue which that capacity, if 


placed, would produce. In other words, 
we will soon find ourselves in a position 
where we are not worried as to capacity, 
nearly so much as we are with keeping up 
our income from sales. 

At a meeting of the Managing Com- 
mittee of this Section, it was the con- 
census of opinion of those present that 
30 per cent. of the total sales of a gas 
company, was a fair average figure of the 
amount of gas represented by its sales for 
lighting purposes. 

Diminution in gas sales will be brought 
about in the gas business in my opinion, 
not alone from the recession of the price 
of other compctitive fuels, but also from 
the loss of business which over a long 
period of years the gas companies gener- 
ally have enjoyed. A few statistics which 
we have gathered in Chicago will make 
clear the point that I am trying to make. 

We selected 600 customers who had 
their houses wired for electricity during 
the summer of 1917. The average gas 
consumption over a period of three years, 
namely 1915, 1916, and 1917, of these 600 
residences, was 3,700 cubic feet per resi- 
dence per month, and the average con- 
sumption in these same 600 residences 
for the years 1918, 1919, and 1920, after 
they had been wired, was 2,700 cubic feet 
of gas per month, or a loss to the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company of 1,000 
cubic feet per month per residence. 

From the records of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, we estimated 
that we were losing residence lighting 
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customers at the rate of 16,780 per year. 
This loss of consumption amounted to 
eight-tenths of one per cent. of the total 
sales of the Company. From The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company’s 
arc lamp records, it was possible to deter- 
mine accurately the number of arc lamps 
lost during the year, and an estimate was 
made as to the average consumption of 
these lamps, with the result that the yearly 
loss from this source amounted to nine- 
tenths of one per cent. of the company’s 
total sales, and this in the face of an effi- 
cient lamp maintenance service. The 


combined loss of lighting business per’ 


year amounts to 1.7 per cent. of the total 
sales of gas of the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company. During the years 1918, 
1919 and 1920, in which we experienced a 
loss of eight-tenths of one per cent. of 
our total sales, due to the wiring of resi- 
dences, the Gas Company was pushing to 
the fullest extent that it knew how, the 
use of gas consuming appliances in the 
home, and it is to be presumed that these 
600 residence customers referred to, pur- 
chased their proportion of gas consuming 
appliances, such as water-heaters, space 
heaters, laundry equipment, etc. 


It is apparent that the gas companies 
must make up this loss of consumption, 
which is cumulative, and they must make 
it up with a minimum of capital expen- 
diture. 

I do not want to be understood as de- 
precating in any way the great importance 
to the gas companies of pushing the sale 
of all gas consuming appliances, including 
lighting installations, and much of the 
time of the program of this section will 
be devoted to subjects of this character. 
The first session of the Commercial Sec- 
tion is devoted to industrial installations 
and the reason is that we believe that with 
the minimum expenditure of capital we 
can secure a greater volume of sales than 
in any other field of activity. It is the 
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hope of your Managing Committee that 
in devoting the first session of this Sec- 
tion to a discussion of industrial uses for 
gas, that we might inspire with enthusi- 
asm some of the sales representatives of 
gas companies, whose entire time has 
heretofore been devoted to pushing 
domestic appliances. 

To this end, the sub-committee on In- 
dustrial Fuel Sales has prepared a num- 
ber of papers pointing out in detail im- 
portant uses to which gas can be applied, 
where the price of gas is not a factor and 
where the uses are so common that a 
number of them, if not all of them, may 
be found in the territory of each of the 
gas companies. In other words, the en- 
deavor has been to have these papers pre- 
pared so that they will be of a general 
application, and not solely of interest to 
the gas companies located in large indus- 
trial centers. The authors of these 
papers, it is hoped, will abstract them, 
giving their substance and leaving those 
interested to secure the details of the in- 
stallation from the printed paper. , 

Gentlemen, you are devoting your time 
to the sale of gas. - You will find that if 
you give the requisite thought and study 
to equip yourselves to Sell gas for indus- 
trial uses, you will find much of interest 
to yourself and of profit to your com- 
pany, and as your value to your company 
increases, your company can afford to 
pay you for your services a greater 
measure of material reward. _ 

The gas undertakings of this country, 
as never before, are in need of an aggres- 
sive Sales Manager. Never before was 
it so necessary as it is now to establish a 
cordial relation with our customers and 
the public. Customer ownership plans 
are being adopted in many companies 
with great success, not only in securing 
capital for their company, but in building 
up interest and good will in the com- 

(Continued on page 769) 
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Why Not Get Some of This Christmas Business? 





A Cabinet Gas Range, for the Clever Cook. 


A Room Heater for Grandma's Room, that 
“just won't heat well this weather.”’ 


A Gas Water Heater for the Dishes, Laundry 
and Bath. 


A Gas Iron for Merry Mary’s frocks and frills. 


A Gas Table Sany Cotes annie knitting 
bee for the soldier boy. 


A Gas Pancake Griddle for the breakfast pan- 
cakes “‘John™ likes best. 
A Gas Waffle Iron for the noonday waffles. 


A Gift for Every Purpose 


Come in and choose yours NOW. Give every 
member of the Family Circle « “sensible gift’ 
for Christmas. Telephone 


(Your Name and Address) 











HIS year promises to be an unusual 

Christmas in many respects. While 
there is much money available for Christ- 
mas gifts, most people will not spend it 
as recklessly as many have done for sev- 
eral years past. So with the public in 
that frame of mind, we ought to be able 
to get many to buy useful gifts as un- 
questionably the giving of articles which 
have utility as well as beauty will receive 
an impetus this Christmas due to more 
careful spending. 

Then too, while male ‘labor is more 
plentiful, there is still a great shortage of 
domestic help. Women are appreciating 
now as they never did before that they 
cannot compete with a machine unless at 





Who Is Going to Get This 
Beautiful Gift Gas Range? 


[ ‘totic wie this Christmas hus husband 
Christmes—a husband who 
his wife young and attractive 


wants to 


and who knows the best way to do sois to 
give her modern conveniences. 
Have Youa Modern Gas Range? 





Se eet Oe you 
great stock and learn bow easy it will be for you to * ‘patan 
Gas Range in your wife's stocking” this 


ee 
Telephone _._. 


(Your Name and 
Address) 


the expense of looks and health and be- 
ing unable to get servants are viewing 
the receipt of useful gifts in a different 
light. This, therefore, affords the gas 
man his opportunity to get some of this 
year’s utility gift Christmas business. 

People will spend just about so much 
money anyway and whether it goes for 
a Victrola or a cabinet gas range will de- 
pend upon the effort put forth by the 
sales managers and sales representatives 
of gas companies. 

This year let us therefore further pro- 
mote the giving of useful gifts by sur- 
rounding the various and suitable gas ap- 
pliances with the proper atmosphere in 
our sales windows, sales rooms and in 
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our advertising. We have some of the 
most suitable of Christmas gifts; they 
will not only ‘be graceful tributes this 
Christmas, but show the thoughtfulness 
of the giver. 

Gifts of this nature please the eye and 
add beauty to the home surroundings. 


They also enable women to make better 


use of their time and their talents by af- 
fording them leisure through removing 
some of the irksome and burdensome 
tasks of housekeeping. 
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They are ideal Christmas gifts and the 
only reason why more have not been sold 
is because gas. men themselves have not 
appreciated the possibilities for their sale 
during the twelve months of the year. 

There is going to be more competition 
than ever this year for the dollars of the 
public and only those who merchandise 
their wares properly will win. How 
much or how little of the Christmas busi- 
ness gas sales managers get, will depend 
upon the foresight and initiative dis- 
played in marketing their wares. 


(Continued from page 767) 


munity, for the company. The merchan- 
dising business of many of our companies 
is profitable to the extent of absorbing all 
the costs of the sales department, and 
leave a balance beside. I believe this 
result can be obtained in all the com- 
panies. 

The natural agency for carrying on 
these activities is in the sales department, 
and I unreservedly state that it should be 
maintained as one of the strongest de- 


partments in any company. 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
thanking the members of the Managing 
Committee and the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the various sub-committees for 
the painstaking and careful work which 
they have given to the subjects which 
have been assigned to them during the 
past year. I especially desire to thank 
those who have submitted papers for dis- 
cussion at this Convention. 


(Continued from page 765) 


All questions of publicity and adver- 
tising, no matter whether they originate 
within Headquarters or not, are referred 
to this Section for suggestions and for 
such action as is desired. We endeavor 
to collect and file all matter published or 


issued by companies or associations with- 
in the industry and some of this material 
is exhibited at this convention with the 
purpose of loaning it to those interested. 
The Section is also charged with obtain- 
ing publicity for the Convention. 





The year is at its end. 





We have been hating a great deal of difficulty recently arising from 

the failure of MoNrHLy subscribers to mail to us their changes of address. 
Many issues are lost, many members never receive their magazine, and it 
is generally very inconvenient both to the membership and us. 
CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS WILL YOU PLEASE REMEMBER 
TO NOTIFY THE A. G. A. HEADQUARTERS. 
It is time for you to bind your last twelve 
numbers of the MonrHty with our binders provided: for that purpose. 
They may be obtained for $1.25 at Association Headquarters. 
index will be completed the 1st of January. 
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Window Display Suggestions for December 



































Display for Third Week in December 
2la 


A very pretty display of lamps or other appliances can be made by using gold and silver 
stars and rays as suggested above. The stars, for instance, could be gold and the rays silver. 
Additional lamps are placed on the smaller mats on the floor of the window. 
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“SOME PIE 
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RECEIPE 


























Display for Fourth Week in December 
2Ib 


A range placed diagonally in the window with a cut-out figure before the open oven door 
holding a pie. Cut-out letters or a sign overhead with a recipe on a large card to the right. 
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Display for First Week in January 
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A window entirely of signs featuring “Service.” The large “Service First” letters may 
be painted in gold on black, which may be entirely cut out of wall board, or they may be 
separate letters attached to black netting. The lightning is suggestive of swiftness, or quick 


service. 


























Display for Second Week in January 


21d 








A large cut-out clock dial with a pendulum operated by clock works swinging widely on 
the background. The hands on the clock are stationary and the dial is lettered suggestively. 
The card in the foreground states that now is the time to buy appliances for the home, etc. 


Assorted appliances should be used. 
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MANUFACTURERS SECTION 


GEO. S. BARROWS, Chairman 


W. W. BARNES, Secretary 


JOHN S. DeHART, Vice-Chairman 








Address of the Chairman 


W. GRIFFIN GRIBBEL 


HE history of the past year seems to 

show that the Annual Exhibit is a 
very strong bond about us. On other 
issues the common interest is not of such 
a binding nature as to result in anything 
like ideal conditions. This is not sur- 
prising. The whole American Gas Asso- 
ciation has for us a far different mean- 
ing than it has for those concerned only 
with the manufacture and sale of gas; 
not that we are lacking in loyalty or sup- 
porting effort to that industry, but that 
we move in an atmosphere of competition 
at these meetings, and that in our relation 
with the Association there is in the back- 
ground something prompting considera- 
tion of business preservation. Thus we 
are perhaps apparently loath to expend 
time and effort unless a warranting re- 
sult is in plain sight. The membership 
has increased during the year from 158 
to 218, which is far short of the expecta- 
tion of a year ago. The incentive to 
membership seems to have been the priv- 
ilege of making an Exhibit at this meet- 
ing, not the urging of members of the 
Section. How much manufacturers have 
contributed to the increase in gas com- 
pany membership cannot be determined. 
It is safe to say that here we have ren- 
dered our real service. 

The feasibility of the trade acceptance 
and its validity have been endorsed by 
the Executive Board upon your Commit- 
tee’s demonstration. How many of us 


have been thereby inclined to its use is 
difficult to state.. Certainly the Commit- 
tee has discharged its obligations. 


Mr. George S. Barrows, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Section, will tell you of the 
progress made in the development of an- 
other movement that has been undertaken | 
for the benefit of the Manufacturers’ Sec- 
tion. Namely, the presentation at the 
meetings of state and district gas asso- 
ciations of the exhibits made at this Con- 
vention by means of stereopticon views. 

An attempt has also been made to stim- 
ulate something approaching outside or 
national advertising by group publicity 
participated in by members of the Sec- 
tion. This was prompted by a suggestion 
emanating from the Utilization Depart- 
ment of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York City, in response to which 
space was taken in the name of the As- 
sociation at the “Own Your Home” Ex- 
position. The expenses were to have 
been defrayed pro rata by Manufacturer 
Company members producing appliances 
used in the home. This was not entirely 
successful as not enough members of the 
Section participated to prevent a small 
deficit, which was made up by the Asso- 
ciation. Various other expositions in 
outside industries being held in New 
York City during the fall months were 
under consideration at the time, but space 
was not taken at these expositions as a 
repetition of the experience was feared. 
The American Gas Association did, how- 
ever, take space at the American Steel 
Treaters Society’s meeting in Philadel- 
phia in September. This was handled by 
the Industrial Fuel Sales Committee of 
the Commercial Section with Mr. W. A. 
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Ehlers, Industrial Fuel Engineer, directly 
in charge. The expense was borne by 
the Association. 

The Section has perhaps gained some- 
thing in mobility as a result of the group- 
ing of the membership into divisions, in 
which the common interest is more clear- 
ly defined and the discussions do not take 
up the time of those not directly inter- 
ested. These divisions are now ten in 
number and have all functioned satisfac- 
torily during the year. The Manufac- 
turers’ Section is under obligation to the 
effective work done by Mr. George W. 
Parker and Mr. John S. DeHart, whose 
efforts have resulted in the Bench Mak- 
ers and Works’ Apparatus Manufactur- 
ers becoming identified with the Ameri- 
can Gas Association as an integral part 
of the Manufacturers’ Section . 

We have been fortunate in again clear- 
ing up the disturbing question of appli- 
ance exhibits throughout the country. 
The Illinois Gas Association has ex- 
pressed a new understanding of the prob- 
lem and a desire to work with us in its 
solution. This very happy result is 
largely due to the interest of Mr. C. A. 
Munroe of Chicago, who gave his per- 
sonal time and attention to clearing up 
misunderstandings that had existed. 

At this year’s Exhibit we have made a 
strong plea for gas lighting in a collective 
sense by way of the combined Exhibit as 
well as in the resolution permitting a 
manufacturer to use an additional space 
for lighting exhibits, if he wishes to show 
-them in addition to his other products. 

Invitations to attend the Exhibition 
have been extended by the Section to the 
following groups : 


Architectural League of New York. 

Master Plumbers Association of New 
York. 

Real Estate Board of New York. 

Manhattan and Bronx Hardware and 
Supply Dealers’ Association. 
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Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Exchange. 

Central Association of Stove Manufac- 
turers. 

Building Trade and Employees’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Secretary has received courteous 
acknowledgments of these invitations. It 
is perhaps needless to say that this year’s 
Exhibit is admittedly better than any- 
thing that has heretofore been attempted. 

During September of this year Mr. 
Fogg and the Chairman of your Section 
had the privilege’ of representing the 
American Gas Association and the Man- 
ufacturers’ Section at the Canadian Gas 
Association meeting in Ottawa, where we 
were most pleasantly received. On re- 
turning through Toronto we visited the 
Canadian National Exhibition then tak- 
ing place. We both felt that something 
could be gained by the grouping of such 
appliances as were there shown, and the 
thought occurred that as members of the 
Canadian Gas Association, which many 


of us are, it should not be difficult to 


better emphasize gas utilization by a con- 
certed exhibit at the Canadian National 
Exhibition, handled as the A. G. A. Ex- 
hibit is handled. If here in the United 
States there were a national exhibition 
each year at one point and in permanent 
buildings, the whole being open to the 
public, and generously attended by the 
public throughout the country, we would 
not neglect the opportunity presented. 
The Canadian opportunity should not be 
missed, if the business is there to be had. 

In working out the suggestions on sta- 
tistics made by Mr. Brill in his report to 
the Section last year, we have experi- 
enced extreme difficulty. It is perhaps 
needless to say that manufacturers re- 
luctantly give out information of this 
kind. The reasons are too obvious to 
need mention. Such information as the 
Secretary has been able to collect is in 
his hands compiled for examination. 
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Standard Specifications for Gas 
Ranges have been revised and brought 
up to date and are to be submitted for 
the approval of the Association during 
one of the general sessions of this meet- 
ing. A seal has been prepared, to be 
used to indicate conformity with the 
Specifications. 

A special meeting of the Section was 
held in Chicago on March 18 of this year, 
during the sessions of the Illinois Gas As- 
sociation. Advices from Chicago indi- 
cate that this meeting did much to ce- 
ment the existing friendly relations with 
the Illinois Gas Association. At this 
meeting, among other measures, the 
Chairman of the Section was authorized 
to request the Executive Board of the 
American Gas Association that a fixed 
sum be set aside from the general funds 
of the Association for such expenditures 
as the Section should require in any spec- 
ial activities, and to be expended as its 
judgment should direct; also that the 
Section be permitted to itself defray any 
expenses occasioned by its authorization, 
should the Association not be in a posi- 
tion to meet them. This measure was 
largely insurance against a contingency 
that might arise. Fortunately it has not 
been necessary to invoke this authority, 
but it is at hand should occasion present. 

The unusual letter gotten out recently 
by a gas company regarding the danger 
to the consumer in overloading the capac- 
ity of his meter, by the installation of ap- 
pliances embracing the pilot light feature, 
has been taken cognizance of by your 
Managing Committee. This appeared to 
be the forerunner of an epidemic of such 
occurrences. A joint committee from the 
Manufacturers’ and Commercial Sections 
has met and exhaustively discussed this 
matter and formulated the following res- 
olution : 


“It is the sense of this joint committee that 
having given careful thought and consideration 
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to the question of cooperation between gas 
companies and manufacturers and their agents 
that there generally has been and that there 
still exists a close and hearty cooperation in 
the matter of merchandising gas appliances. 
Any lack of cooperation which may exist is 
apparently between the gas companies and 
local dealers only and it is therefore suggested 
that where such a condition may exist it is a 
matter for the local gas company to handle 
and it is so perl odh oF 


The above indicates clearly that the 
occurrence responsible for this joint com- 
mittee’s meeting was but an isolated case 
and not indicative of a general condition. 
The occurrence was, however, sufficient- 
ly important in its reflection on the in- 
dustry at large to require that the manu- 
facturers be put in a proper light in the 
matter. 

The increasing expense incurred in 
conducting the activities necessary to the 
fullest usefulness of the Association has 
brought up a question as to whether 
the present sectional idea is not too rigid 
to meet the growing demands on the As- 
sociation, and on its executive staff. The 
suggestion has been made that standing 
committees of a gradually changing per- 
sonnel could well take the place of some 
of the Sections of the Association. As 
applied to the Manufacturers’ Section, 
for instance, this would mean that stand- 
ing committees be substituted for the 
present divisions of the Section, with a 
composite exhibit committee to handle 
matters pertaining to the* Exhibition. 
This is presented for your consideration 
and it is suggested that the incoming 
chairman of the Section be equipped with 


some concrete expression of your judg-. 


ment on this score, since a committee has 
been authorized by the Executive Board 
to study the matter and it is certain that 
the manufacturers of the Association will 
be asked for an opinion. 

We should not too readily give way to 
a natural feeling that all or nearly all of 
the moneys of the Association are ex- 
pended along lines that minister only to 
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the interests of the gas companies, while 
nothing or next to nothing is expended in 
ways directly benefiting the manufac- 
turer. We must keep constantly in mind 
that our prosperity is dependent upon the 
prosperity of those producing the gas 
utilized by our appliances, and that we 
have no other field of operations. We 
must subordinate as many of our own 
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immediate gains through the Association 
as necessity will allow. 
This is far more the general attitude 
to-day than it was in the early days of 
the N.C. G. A. A feeling of mutual de- 


pendence has taken the place of the at- © 


titude that we have all heard protested 
against and which none of us now be- 
lieves to be in existence. 


———__—_—_0—_N —o-—___—__ 


(Continued from page 761) 


Rufus C. Dawes, Vice-President of this 
Association, is of equal interest to ex- 
ecutives as to accountants. The Commit- 
tee reports are the result of work, as 
much evidenced by incomplete report as 
by conclusive ones. The incomplete or 
progress reports mean that in some cases 
the lack of response to questionnaires 
make research slow, and committeemen 
are unwilling to submit final reports 
based upon data that is not fully repre- 
sentative. 

Accounting subjects during the life of 
the old associations were of small] inter- 
est to the members at large. The Ac- 
counting Section of this Association af- 
forded opportunity for conferences that 
at the first session proved there were 
many men eager to learn the views of 
others on these subjects and willing to 
express their own. The work of shaping 
and rounding out an active organization 
among accounting members has been dif- 


ficult, because so few were acquainted 
with each other or with the Association’s 
staff. Many are members of the Section 
by virtue of general membership in the 
Association, who are not accountants at 
all and who may have no interest in the 
work, and the Chairman of the Section 
has been asked to use this occasion to 
urge executives of gas companies to as- 
sist the active members, by having their 
gas accountants identify themselves as 
such by writing the Secretary of the Sec- 
tion. The Association needs their coop- 
eration. From work order systems to 
rate cases, operating costs to bankers’ 
statements, your accountant is an import- 
ant complement to your enterprise, and 
he may serve the industry through Asso- 
ciation work if you encourage him to, 
and mayhap be of greater service to you 
because of what the Association may do 
for him. 








New Office for Chairman Robbins 


M. C. Robbins, president of the Progressive Age Publishing 
Company, publishers of The Gas Age, and Chairman of the Pub- 
licity and Advertising Section, was elected President of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., at the 15th annual convention held 
in New York City on October 20. 
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Address of the Chairman 


L. R. DUTTON 


S we gather in this second annual 
convention, we are conscious that 
the span of time alloted to us to set up 
and complete our selected task is ended. 
The close of an association year is the 
occasion on which to express conclusions 
which have been reached by those en- 
gaged in the study of special problems of 
the industry. It is the time we take an 
inventory of the value of things accom- 
plished, or survey the field of our activ- 
ities, to learn if we are making progress 
in the proper direction. 

The slogan of our first convention was 
“LET’S GO.” To this we added, “BUT 
BEFORE WE GO, LET’S PICK THE 
RIGHT ROAD.” 

The period of emergency conditions 
through which we have been passing al- 
most continuously since we met in our 
first Annual Convention has caused us at 
times to detour from the main pathway 
that leads to completed tasks, but it is 
much to the credit of those who assumed 
leadership as committee chairmen that 
they have accomplished their purpose in 
the face of the diverting influences of 
the year. 

It is our belief that the reward of 
those who have prepared reports and 
papers after months of study and effort 
should be to have their work reviewed 
in open discussion, rather than to be 
merely printed and filed away in the 
records of the Association. 

The profit to be derived from this 
meeting will be dependent upon the will- 
ingness of members to participate in dis- 


cussions and express opinions of appro- 
val or at variance with statements made 
by those who will address us, since it is 
from our combined experiences that we 
reach conclusions. These conclusions act 
as does the needle in the compass, to 
guide us in our future work and assure 
us we are on the right road. 

It is not the purpose of your chairman 
to present any subjects that will draw 
your attention from the well balanced 
program which it has been the aim of 
your officers to present, covering as it 
does a variety of subjects of vital inter- 
est to all our members. The opportunity, 
however, should not pass without sketch- 
ing in a brief manner, for the benefit of 
those unable to be identified closely with 
the year’s activities, an outline of the 
direction of our efforts during this brief 
period, and leave with you a few thoughts 
growing out of our experiences. 

As a result of certain difficulties exper- 
ienced in the form of organization of the 
Section the first year, certain changes 
were made which have proven of a de- 
cided advantage. 

Within thirty days of the close of the 
last convention a majority of the person- 
nel of the managing and other commit- 
tees had been selected and plans arranged 
for holding a one-day conference at As- 
sociation headquarters. 

An enthusiastic response by a large at- 
tendance demonstrated the value of the 
idea. The first half of the day was given 
over to committee organization and as- 
signment of duties to individual mem- 
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bers, followed by a round table luncheon. 

The afternoon was devoted to reports 
of the activities mapped out by each com- 
mittee, and those present participated in 
an informal discussion of the relative im- 
portance of work planned and the advis- 
ability of forming additional committees. 

As a result of the success attending 
this initial conference, it was decided to 
hold others during the year, changing 
the geographical location of the meeting, 
to present an opportunity to members in 
that vicinity to attend and become famil- 
iar with Sectional activities. 

A mid-year conference was held dur- 
ing March in Chicago which was well at- 
tended. Another planned for the early 
fall was deferred owing to the emergency 
conditions which have prevailed. 

Early in the year, an executive com- 
mittee, composed of five members se- 
lected from the membership of the Man- 
aging Committee, was authorized. Their 
duties were to act upon important mat- 

.ters arising during the year. Four meet- 

ings of this committee were held at Asso- 
ciation headquarters, one each in Janu- 
ary, May, June and September, and a 
written report of their actions was fur- 
nished promptly after their meetings to 
each member of the Managing Commit- 
tee. 


In considering the method of conduct- 
ing this convention, a desire was ex- 
pressed that we provide more time by 
arranging the parallel sessions on Wed- 
nesday—one to be devoted to manufac- 
turing subjects and the other to distribu- 
tion, reserving the subjects which would 
appear to interest all members for the 
days with a single session. 


The papers, because they are progres- 
sive in thought and character, will be 
read in full; the reports will be presented 
by abstracts prepared by the Chairman. 
In addition to being read, these will be 
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shown upon a screen with the aid of a 
stereopticon. It is believed the concen- 
tration of thought will be assisted by the 
use of both the faculties of hearing and 
sight. 

It is hoped the representatives of me- 
dium and smaller companies will partic- 
ipate in the discussions, if only to ask 
questions. Should a member have a 
question and be too diffident to ask it, if 
it is presented in writing to the Secre- 
tary or Chairman, and is of sufficient 
value, it will be given attention at the 
proper time. 

The most enduring part of these meet- 
ings, and because enduring, the most 
profitable, will be those things which will 
have started a new train of thought 
which in turn will lead to the birth of a 
new idea, to be carried back home and 
put to work. 

Closely allied to our organized work 
and of interest to us and worthy of our 
recognition, because committees are made 
up of some of the members of our Sec- 
tion, is the work of the Committees on 
Calorific Standards and Gas Oil. 

Present emergency conditions are 
bringing about an adoption of lower 
heating value standards in many states. 
These are proving that it is not only pos- 
sible to conserve fuels but at the same 
time that it is possible to provide ade- 
quate and efficient service to the con- 
sumer. 

There has been an apparent lack of 
knowledge on the part of regulatory bod- 
ies and coal companies and consumers of 
the character of coal required by gas 
companies, During the past four or five 
years, the railroads and others have con- 
sumed low sulphur coals to produce 
steam, and gas companies were forced to 
generate gas from coals of low quality. 

There is at present a Coal Committee 
of “The Society for Testing Materials,” 
with a sub-committee on gas coal. The 


cerns 
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time is opportune for us to cooperate 
with this committee on the preparation 
of a specification for gas coal. I would 
suggest for the consideration of the Sec- 
tion the appointment of three members 
to represent our Association and to co- 
operate with this organized committee of 
which Mr. A. C. Fieldner, of the Bureau 
of Mines, is Chairman. He has been of 
great assistance in our work this year, 
and this is an opportunity for us to re- 
ciprocate. 

It will be of interest to some of our 
members to learn that one of the larger 
interests plans to sell gas on the basis of 
its B. t. u_value. The demonstration of 
the recording calorimeter during our ses- 
sions will be of interest and value in this 
connection. A committee’ has already 
been appointed by our Association to 
consider the name to be adopted for this 
new unit. England has already adopted 
the word “THERM” for 1,000 B. t. u.’s. 

We would remind our members that 
of all utilities, our industry is of the 
most complex nature, and when we ap- 
pear before regulatory bodies and other 
organizations, emphasis should be placed 
on the differences which exist. 


Weare primarily a manufacturing con- 
cern, using crude raw materials of dif- 
fering character and values. Our ap- 
paratus cannot be completely standard- 
ized because it must be designed to suit 
the requirements of fuels available at a 
given location, and no exactly similar re- 
sults can be obtained under these varying 
conditions. 


In one case, gas is the main object of 
production ; in another instance coke and 
other residuals are the chief product, 
with gas one of the by-products. It is 
really the distribution or merchandizing 
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of the gas that is the utility part of the 
business. ‘ 

Out of the changing economic condi- 
tions prevailing in the supply of natural 
solid fuels, and the increasing demand 
for gaseous fuel, we are bound to move 
out of conservative channels and meet 
the expanding opportunities of service. 

It seems to be an opportune time to 
suggest that a method to meet the in- 
creasing demands that are to arise in the 
Technical Section—would be to organize 
the five divisions into which our activi- 
ties naturally group themselves, viz: 

Manufacturing. 
Distribution. 
Chemical 
By-Products 
Publications. 

The chairman of each of these divi- 
sions, by organizing the necessary sub- 
committees and being familiar with their 
problems, could, with the Chairman of 
the Section, constitute an executive com- 
mittee of six members, to direct the Sec- 
tion more efficiently than a large manag- 
ing committee. 

We face the future problems with a 
confidence created and developed by the 
ability that met and solved the conditions 
of earlier days. We are conscious that 
the future will continue to challenge the 
same constant devotion that was required 
in the past. The creator has yielded the 
secret of the location of the store houses 
of coal and oil, and it becomes our task 
to encourage research which will discover 
the means of unlocking the energy in 
these wonderful resources and harness it 
for the service of our generation. It is 
this challenge which comes to the men 
who are engaged in our industry where 
there is still opportunity for worthy, cre- 
ative work. 











Statistics of the Artificial Gas Industry | 


HE following general statistics are compiled in part from returns made to the 

American Gas Association by 360 gas companies and extended by estimate 

and information derived from various sources to the artificial gas industry as a 
whole. They are presented as approximate only. 





Number of companies in the United States engaged in supplying artificial gas to the 
public. (Norge: Where a producing company sells its product to another company for dis- 


¢ tribution to the public, only the distributing company is counted.) 

Ms Wiabegte 2 os ko oS. 12 Loaisiate o6s ic cect 5 Lo SPURS Carp aig Teas 18 

WE BRE cds ik ass 10... SI os Soto 13 Oklahoma ........... I 

RUINS oc cwtcwcas I Maryland i. jis oie 13 Chena Se cece kas II 
Cabfornia §........... 50 Massachusetts ........ 62 Pennsylvania ......... 83. 

ORME 56 a ine Sc npas 10. . Michigee secon ee. 58 Rhode Island ........ 8 

Connecticut .......... 25 Minnesota ........... 24 South Carolina ....... 8 

Delaware ............ 6 Mississippi ........... 8 South Dakota ........ 9 

Dist. Columbia ....... a2 Mie ice 24 - Tennessee... ........ 8 

("Re aey pga 7 Digan, Bo ise A Soe Sica 19 

| RSIS ARE ee oy 16 Nebraska .:-......... 10. . UR avewiisccaatecs 3 

. DED os ous Goes 2 Neve ceecsacsk vied = Pees 3 oi i sccces 9 

SES st eae 3 New Hampshire ..... 13 2 RRC Ais eo cack 16 

RON aig ie am 66 New Jersey .......... 39 Washington .......... 14 

SR ee 41 New Mexico ......... 2 Whiecotsin: 2.20% 39 

DM Re kesh hinite als 56 New: Wee 5 2. ac. dass 97 West Virginia ....... 3 

Ey OP 6+ North Carolina ...... 20 Wyoming ............ 2 

EITC Oe 9 North Dakota ........ 5 : 
Total ovis eden ka ACh cs 0a tea eaa ee cases 1,000 


(Included in the above are 43 municipal plants supplying artificial gas to the public.) 
Number of coke oven plants selling gas to distributing companies...... 24 


Number of companies distributing gas manufactured by the processes stated. (Nore: 
Where a producing company sells its gas to another company for distribution to the public, 
only the distributing company is included. 


a: Woter gas exclusively: 05.653. cds ikea ee 435 

b. Coal gas enchistetlp ig 55 35 iesieisdeceskcees 247 

c. Coal and water gas mixéd...c.. ice. vecedes 168 

OO WOR. és «5.5.5 casews Hee eac anh aac dee eeke bine Ior 

e. Coke oven gas exclusively. ...........c..cceeceuee 23 

f. Coke oven mixed with other gas................. 18 

ge: Cll and comk mine sii iio na 5 : 

Rs FIGORURI 8 Se eek See wae eee 3 i 
BORO iia hiS oak eke es hs a 1,000 





(The above compiled from data published in Brown’s Directory of American Gas 
Companies. ) : 


Number of cities, towns and villages served. . Estimated 4,600 
Number of meters — Prepayment .................005 1,250,657 
tS Bend pe ory: Ame Pree 7,320,623 

PON eh ic ee risees ————— 8,580,280 


Number of consumers (reduction due to duplication of 
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IE ai sluwh'n 4 kanes oe WAN pa Cede RMD Ae ee 8,484,057 
Re ee ee a 3b dantnnclds ca wea 68,300 
ee ee Wt GE GUOOR Soo. inec kas canasesbuccacnack 125.6 
Number of active services... .........c.ccevesdeceeees 6,008,039 
IN et. cca vecameauaceeuentaste 43,380,000 


_ Estimatep Propuction oF Artiricrar Gas — 1919. 


Thousand cubic feet 


Carhuretted: water gae.< i 6scd eek ceed 180,000,000 
RU ae Seo aac cas nacubaewabehaw ends 65,200,000 
ot a Mid ak hn val SA LR Retr enn <e 26,100,000 
Other processes, including coke oven gas dis- 

tributed for public use................... 51,000,000 


(Coke oven gas consumer at point of produc- 

2 tion or for purposes other than the public 
use is not included.) —_————_—_—. 
WEE i. canines txd4.ce onion eume eeaees 322,300,000 


EstiMatep VoLuME oF Artiricia, Gas SoLpD IN I9QI9; 


Purpose Per cent. Thousand cubic feer 
IN ok oo ite hatbixédeancewces 22.28 66,840,000 
Domestic uses other than illumination 50.49 151,470,000 
DE 6 ho nck kn canaycacketa tee 23.46 70,380,000 
Other uses not classified............ 3.77 11,310,000 

ME eck ipsdis cus ciumeeen Too. 300,000,000 
Annual consumption per meter.................2.20 ec ceeeees 34,904 c. f. 


Coal AND Or, USED IN MANUFACTURE OF GAs FoR Pusiic Use. 


Bituminous coal...... RAP IPRS ie . 8,465,000 short tons 

Aeivrormte coal. . 2. 6. Si ee 2,000,000 “ be 

MU aia. ce ga aac asd nd shat en 1,500,000 “ . 

UE ns ci bins As oo av cens eoerae 953,385,000 gallons 
Domestic cooking appliances in use, I919............ ERT Pe ener 6,411,704 
Water heaters im tse —All types. oo. o5 cc ccc cc ic ccececeec 1,326,478 
Space heaters in use — All types...... 2... 22.2... cece ceccce cece 865,000 
Incandescent burners for illumination (not including arc lamps, 

SF Ce HR IED oon 500 0 cn den cl deaet bes cad exabatee 9,850,000 


Horeis, Ciuss, RESTAURANTS AND INstiITUTIONS Usinc Gas EQuipMENT FoR 
ALL or Part or Tuer CooKING. 








All Part 

CRE ies civalc tus aceencuceer oun 2,331 5,337 

NS es i as ass ce weevoo ates ens 1,340 948 
SS SS EEE OEE FOE 67,287 6,382 
MIE ilk rina Fh.ckwhia \ocwawnp eae’ 982 1,107 
RACER Seep pee oe 71,940 13,774 

Number of persons employed by gas companies, as officers, 
executives and salary or wage earners............-.-.-- 71,015 


Amount of total investment in artificial gas business Apprx.— $ 4,000,000,000. 
Estimated increase in volume of gas sold in 1920 over 1919.. 15%4% 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Current List No. 40—December, 1920 


Rate Increases Secured. 


Where information is not secured from company receiving increase, the source of 
information is noted in brackets. See Cumulative List No. 6, of September, 1920, for expla- 
nation of abbreviations. 


CONNECTICUT 
Meriden: Co. reports third increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 20 MCF $1.60— 
next 30 MCF $1.50—next 50 MCF $1.40—next 200 MCF $1.35—next 200 MCF $1.30— 
over 500 MCF $1.25 per M—disc. 10¢ per M 10 days. S. Chge. 50¢ per meter per month. 
M. M. Chge. s5o¢. 
Waterbury: Co. reports third increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.60 net per 
MCF. M. M. Chge. 5o¢. - 


FLORIDA 

Palatka: Southern Utilities Co. reports increase effective Dec. 1, 1917. Old rate: Light 
and Fuel $1.00 per MCF. New rate: $1.60 per MCF. M. M. Chge. $1.00 per month. 
Second increase effective Sept. 25, 1919. New rate: $1.60 per MCF. M. M. Chge. $1.00 
per month. Min. deposit $3.00. 

Pensacola: Gas Co. reports increase effective Sept. 15, 1920. New rate: $2.00 per MCF— 
disc. 10¢ per M. Old rate: $1.50 per M 

Sanford: Southern Utilities Co. reports increase effective Dec. 1, 1917. New rate: $2.00 
per MCF. Min. Guarantee 50¢ per month. Min. Deposits $2.50. ' 


GEORGIA 
Macon: Co. reports second increase effective Nov. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 10 MCF $1.85— 
next 20 MCF $1.7o—next 20 MCF $1.60—over 50 MCF $1.50 per M—disc. 10¢ per M 
1o days. M. M. Chge. $1.00 per month. 


ILLINOIS 
Du Quoin: - Lt. Ht. & Power Co. reports increase effective May 1, 1920. Old rate: 1st 
2 MCF $1.50—next MCF $1.35—next MCF $1.10—next MCF 95¢—next 2 MCF &5¢— 
next 2 MCF 75¢—next 3 MCF 7o¢—next 8 MCF 65¢—over 20 MCF 60¢ per M—disc. 
1o¢ per M. New rate: 1st 15 MCF $1.35—next 15 MCF $1.25—next 20 MCF $1.15— 
next 50 MCF $1.10—next on = F $1.05—next 300 MCF $1.00—over 500 MCF o5¢ per 
M—disc. 10¢ per M. M. M. Chge. 50¢ per meter per month. 


INDIANA 


Evansville: Co. reports second increase effective Sept. 15, 1920. New rate: 1st 5 MCF 
$1.45—next 5 MCF $1.40—next 20 MCF $1.35—next 20 MCF $1.30—next 50 MCF 1 .25— 
over 100 MCF $1.20 per M—disc. 10¢ per M. M. M. Chge. 60¢. 

Hammond: Co. reports second increase effective Sept. 27, 1920. New rate: 1st 30 MCF 
$1.50—next 20 MCF $1.40—next 25 MCF $1.30—next 425 MCF $1.15—over 500 MCF 
85¢* per M—disc. 10¢ per M. M.-M. Chge. $1.00 per meter per month. 

* Oil Clause: The rate fixed herein for monthly ———— of gas in excess of 
500 MCF per month is projected on the average price of $.062 per gallon for gas oil 
f.0.b. Hammond Gas Works, said gross and net rate of $.85 alt x $.75 shall be subject 
to adjustment monthly by being increased or lowered in an amount equal’ to $.or per 
MCF for every .3 of $.01 or fractional part thereof, varying in the price per gallon of 
gas oil f. o.b. Hammond Gas Works, as is used during bier poo Bh provided, however, that 
the average rate for any month to any consumer using gas under this step of the schedule 
shall not exceed a gross rate of-$1.381 per MCF or a net rate of $1.281 


IOWA 
Anamosa: Gas Co. reports old rate $2.25 gross, $2.15 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. 75¢. New 
rate effective Aug. 1; 1920: $3.85 gross, $3.75 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. $2.00. 
Burlington: Co. reports second increase effective Oct..1, 1920: $1.58 per MCF—disc. 10¢ 
per M 10 days. P. P. Meters $1.50 per M. M. M. Chge. 75¢ per meter per month. 
B.t.u. reduced from 575 to 525. 


. 
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Cherokee: Co. reports third increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 5 MCF $2.50— 
next é MCF $2.40—next 10 MCF $2.30—next 10 MCF $2.20—next 10 MCF $2.10—over 
40 MCF $2.00 per M. M. M. Chge. 75¢. 

Fairfield: Towa Electric Co. reports increase effective Sept. 1, 1918. First 3 MCF $1.42%— 
next 3 MCF $1.37!%4—next 6 MCF $1.32%4—next 6 MCF $1.25—next 6 MCF $1.15—next 
6 MCF $1.10—over 30 MCF $1.05 per M. (By action of Federal Court, Co. instructed 
to add to net amount of each bill (deduct 5¢ per M) 45% of net amount; this 45% 
increase to be held in escrow until final settlement by U. S. Supreme Court.) Second 
increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate: $2.25 net per MCF—s¢ per M penalty. 

Independence: Gas Co. reports increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: $2.20 gross per 
MCF—disc. 1st 5 MCF 20¢, next 5 MCF 25¢, next 10 MCF 30¢, over 20 MCF 70¢ per M. 
M. M. Chge. 50¢. New rate put in force by the company, by newspaper notice and 
letter to consumer. First payment Oct. 1st with little complaint and no refusals. 

Muscatine: Lighting Co. reports old rate $1.55 gross, $1.02 net per MCF. New rate effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1920, $1.55 net per MCF. Injunction appealed to Supreme Court. Rate by 
virtue of temporary injunction in force pending action of higher court. 

Washington: lowa Gas & El. Co. reports old rate $1.30 per MCF. First increase effective 
July 1, 1918: First 5 MCF $1.75—next 5 MCF $1.60—over 10 MCF $1.45 per M. M. M. 
Chge. 25¢. Second increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 5 MCF $2.20—next 
5 MCF $2.10—over 10 MCF $2.00 per M. M. M. Chge. same. 


KENTUCKY 


Bowling Green: Kentucky Public Service Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1918. Old 
rate: $1.10 gross, $1.00 net per MCF. New rate: $1.20 gross, $1.10 net pere MCF. 
M. M. Chge. 50¢ per month. Second increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: $1.40 
gross, $1.30 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. unchanged. 

Hopkinsville: Kentucky Public Service Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1920. Old 
rate: $1.45 gross, $1.25 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. 50¢ per month. New rate: $1.60 
gross, $1.45 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. inn, 

Owensboro: Kentucky Public Service Co. reports increase effective May 1, 1918. Old rate: 
$1.10 gross, $1.00 net per MCF. New rate: $1.25 gross, $1.15 net per MCF. M. M. 
Chge. 25¢ per month. Second increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.50 gross, 
$1.40 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. unchanged. - 


MAINE 


Portland: Gas Light Co. reports increase effective Aug. 1, 1918. New rate: 1st 20 MCF 
$1.50—next 20 MCF $1.40—next 20 MCF $1.30—over 60 MCF $1.20 per M—disc. 10¢ 
per M. M. M. Chge. $6.00 per year. Rate to be adjusted after one year. Old rate: 
40¢ less per M each block. June 19, 1919, rate continued another year. Second increase 
effective Nov. 1, 1920. New rate: Ist 20 MCF $1.90—next 20 MCF $1.80—next 20 MCF 
$1.70—<dlown to $1.25 per M for 1000 MCF or over—disc. 5¢ per M prompt pay. M. M. 
Chge. per month. Contracts with Westbrook and Municipal Light & Power Co. 
set aside as relating to price and new rates, practically double old rates were named 


instead. 


. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Haverhill: Gas Light Co. reports increase effective April 1, 1918. New rate: $1.00 gross, 
go¢ net per MCF. Second increase effective July 15, 1919. New rate: $1.10 gross, $1.00 
net. Merrimac and Groveland $1.30 gross, $1.20 net. Third increase effective Aug. 11, 
1920. New rate: $1.25 gross, $1.15 net per MCF. Merrimac and Groveland $1.50 gross, 


$1.40 net. 

Worcester: Co. reports fifth increase effective Oct. 15, 1920. New rate: Ist 25 MCF 17V%4¢ 
per CCF—next 25 MCF 17¢—next 50 MCF 16%4¢—over 100 MCF 16¢ per M—disc. 1¢ 
per CCF. M. M. Chge. so¢ when consumer uses less than $7.00 worth per year. 


MICHIGAN 


Escanaba: Municipal Utilities reports increase effective July 1, 1920. Old rate: 1st 10 MCF 
$1.50—next 10 MCF $1.25—next 10 MCF $1.15—over 30 MCF $1.05 per M—disc. 10% 
10 days, New rate: Ist 10 MCF $2.25—next 10 MCF $1.90—next 10 MCF $1.75—over 
30 MCF $1.60 per M—disc. 10% 10 days. M. M. Chge. 75¢. 

Ishpeming: Michigan G. & E. Co. reports increase effective Dec. 1, 1917. - Old rate:* 1st 
10 MCF $1.35—next 5 MCF $1.25—over 15 MCF wis ps M—disc. 10¢ per M. M. M. 
Chge. 25¢. New rate: 1st 10 MCF $1.75—next 5 M a Ee: 15 MCF $1.50 per 
M—disc. 1st two blocks 15¢ per M, third block 10¢ per M. M. M. Chge. same. 
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Muskegon: Co. reports third increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 25 MCF 18%¢ 
per CCF—next 75 MCF 17¢—over 100 MCF 16¢ per CCF—disc. 1¢ per M 15 days. 
M. M. Chge. 75¢ per meter per month, B.t.u. reduced from 600 to 530. Min. 510, Max. 
559. 


MINNESOTA 


Austin: Co. reports third increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: $2.10 gross, $2.00 
net per MCF. M. M. Chge. 75¢. . 


MISSOURI 
Jefferson City: Light, Heat & Power Co. reports increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. Old rate: 
Dom. $1.50 gross, $1.35 net—Ind. $1.28 gross, $1.15 net per MCF. New rate: Dom. $1.90 
gross, $1.80 net—Ind. $1.70 gross, $1.60 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. Dom. 50¢ both rates. 
Guaranteed consumption of 8 MCF per year required for Ind. rate. 





NEBRASKA 

Columbus: -Gas Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1917. Old rate: $1.75 per MCF with 
10% disc. New rate: $1.75 net per M. Second increase effective Sept. 1, 1920: $2.25 
net per MCF. 

Fremont: Co. reports second increase effective April 1, 1920. New rate: $1.90 net per 
MCF—penalty 10¢ per M, D.P. M. M. Chge. increased from 50¢ to $1.00 per meter 
per month. Third increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: $2.10 net per MCF— 
penalty 10¢ per M, D. P. plus R. T. S. Chge. so¢ per meter per month. 


NEW JERSEY 

Dover: N. J. G. & E. Co. reports old rate $1.35 gross, $1.25 net per MCF. First increase 
effective Oct. 10, 1919. ist 3 MCF $1.60 net—next 4 MCF $1.55—next 8 MCF $1.50— 
next 25 MCF $1.40—next 40 MCF $1.30—over 80 MCF o5¢ net per M. M. M. Chge. so¢. 
Second increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 3 MCF $2.25—next 4 MCF t- 
next 8 MCF $2.15—next 25 MCF $2.05—over 40 MCF $1.05 per M. M. M. Chge. $1.00 
per month per meter. P. P. Meters $2.25 per M. - : 

Lakewood: Gas Co. reports increase effective Jan. 1, 1919. Ist 20 MCF $1.45—next 40 MCF 
$1.35—over 60 MCF $1.30 per M—disc. 5¢ per M. Second increase effective Aug. 1, 
1920. New rate: 1st 20 MCF $1.80—next 40 MCF $1.70—over 60 MCF $1.65 per M— 
disc. 5¢ per M 10 days. S. Chge. 3 and:5 It. 25¢, 1¢ added per light larger . 

Long Branch: Co. reports third increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 10 MCF 
$1.75 net—next 40 MCF $1.65—over 50 MCF $1.50 net per M. M. M. Chge. 25¢. B.t.u. 
reduced from 600 to 525. 

Manasquan: Shore Gas Co. reports increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. Old rate: $1.50 per 
MCF. New rate: $1.85 net per MCF. S. Chge. 3 and 5 It. 25¢, 1¢ per It. added for 

larger. 


Medford: Gas Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1919. S. Chge. 25¢ added to rate $1.40 
net per MCF. 

Salem: Co. reports second increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $2.00 per MCF— 
disc. 5¢ per M, D. P. P. P. Meters $1.95 net per M. Street lamps $30.00 per year. 

Westfield: Cranford Gas Lt. Co, reports-increase effective July 1, 1920. Old rate: $1.16 


gross, 90¢ net per MCF. M. M. Chge. 5o¢ per month. New rate: $1.15 net per MCF. 
M. M. Chge. unchanged. 


Q NEW YORK 


Albany: Co. reports third increase effective Nov. 8, 1920. New rate: 1st 25 MCF $1.50— 
over 25 MCF $1.40 per MCF. 

Bath: Gas Co. reports increase effective May 1, 1919. Old rate: $1.50 gross, $1.35 net per 
MCF. New rate: $2.00 gross, $1.85 net per MCF. §S. Chge.’50¢ per meter per month. 


Canastota: Central N. Y. Power Co. reports old rate $1.25 per MCF. Second increase 
effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 25 MCF $1.50—next 25 MCF $1.40—next 50 MCF 
$1.30—next 150 MCF $1.25—next 250 MCF $1.15—over 500 MCF $1.10 per M—disc. 10¢ 
per M 10 days. S. Chge. 5o¢ per month. First increase effective May 31, 1918, 10¢ less 
per MCF each block, disc. same, no S. Chge. 


East Syracuse: Suburban Gas Co. reports old rate: Ist 20 MCF $1.50—next 30 MCF $1.00 
—next 50 MCF 95¢—over 100 MCF g5¢ per M net. First increase effective Aug. 8, 1 
added S. Chge. 75¢. Second increase effective Oct. 3, 1920. New rate: Ist 20 MCE 
$1.90—next 20 MCF $1.80—next 1960 MCF $1.50—over 2000 MCF $1.30 per M. P. P 
Meters $1.90 per MCF. S. Chge. 75¢ per meter per month. 
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Gloversville: Fulton County G. & E. Co. reports increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: 
Ist 5 MCF $1.50—next 5 MCF $1.40—over 10 MCF $1.30 net per M. S. Chge. 3 and 
5 It. 50¢, 10 and 20 It. 75¢, 45 and 60 It. $1.00, roo It. and larger $1.25 per meter per 
month. Old rate 30¢ less per MCF each block. Applies also to Johnstown, N. Y. 

Schenectady: Adirondack Power & Lt. Corp. reports increase effective July 11, 1920. Old 
rate: 1st 50 MCF $1.10—next 10 MCF $1.05—next 20 MCF $1.00—next 20 MCF o95¢— 
next 50 MCF go¢—next 850 MCF 85¢—over 1000 MCF 80¢ per M—disc. 1o¢ per M 15 
days. New rate, Schenectady, Rotterdam and Niskayuna: 1st 50 MCF $1.60—next 50 
MCF $1.40—over 100 MCF $1.20 per M—disc. 10¢ per M 15 days. M. M. Chge. 50¢ 
per meter per month. Scotia and Glenville: 1st 50 MCF $1.50 net—next 50 MCF $1.30 
net—over 100 MCF $1.10 net per M. Same M. M. Chge. Househeating rate, entire 
premises by gas exclusively: $1.20 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. $1.00 per meter per month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Jenkintown: Co. reports third increase effective Nov. 20, 1920. New rate: M. M. Chge. 
oo¢, 4 CCF or less—First MCF 22%¢ per CCF—next 4 MCF 20¢—next 5 MCF 18¢— 
next 5 MCF 16¢—next 25 MCF 15¢—over 40 MCF 13¢ per CCF—10¢ per M penalty 
10 days. S. Chge. 50¢ per month. P. P. Meters 20¢ per CCF. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston: Co. reports third increase effective Nov. 1, 1920. City Council grants straight 
rate of $1.55 per MCF. M. M. Chge. 50¢ per meter per month. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls: Co. reports second increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: Ist 10 MCF 
$1.80—next 20 MCF $1.70—next 20 MCF $1.60—over 50 MCF $1.50 per M—disc. 10¢ 
per M. M. M. Chge. 50¢ per meter per month. 


WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen: Co. reports second increase effective Oct. 1, 1919, increased prior rate 25¢ per 
step to $1.95 net for 1 MCF—next 4 MCF $1.80—next 5 MCF $1.70—next 5 MCF $1.60— 
next 5 MCF $1.15—over 20 MCF $1.10 per M—disc. 1o¢ per M 10 days. Third increase 
effective June 1, 1920. New rate: 1st CCF $1.00 net increasing 10¢ per step to 9 CCF 
$1.90 net—1st MCF $2.10—next 4 MCF $1.85—next 5 MCF $1.75—next 5 MCF $1.65— 
next $1.20—over 20 MCF $1.05 per M—disc. 10¢ per M 1o days. 

Yakima: Co. reports second increase effective Mar. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st CCF $1.20 
gross, advancing 10¢ each CCF step to 1 MCF $2.10—next MCF $2.05—next MCF $1.95 
—next MCF $1.85—next MCF $1.70—next 5 MCF $1.55—over 10 MCF $1.05 per M— 
disc. 10¢ per M 10 days. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo: Wis. Power, Lt. & Ht. Co. reports increase effective Oct. 1, 1920. New rate: 
ist 3 MCF $2.35—next 5 MCF $2.25—next 7 MCF $2.15—over 15 MCF $2.05 per M— 
disc. 10¢ per M 10 days. M. M. Chge. 75¢ net. Former rate: $1.50 gross, $1.40 net 
per MCF. M. M. Chge. same. 

Berlin: Wis. Pr., Lt. & Ht. Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 2 
MCF $1.90—next 3 MCF $1.80—mnext 5 MCF $1.70—over 10 MCF $1.60 per M—disc. 
1o¢ per M 10 days. M. M. Chge. 50¢ net. Former net rates same blocks $1.45, $1.20, 
go¢, 80¢. M. M. Chge. same. 


Green Bay: Wis. Public Service Co. reports increase effective Aug. 9, 1918. New rate: 
1st MCF $1.45—next MCF $1.35—next 3 MCF $1.25—next 10 MCF $1.20—next 20 
MCF $1.15—next 65 MCF $1.10—over 100 MCF $1.05 per M—disc. 10¢ per M. Old rate: 
20¢ less per M each step. Co. reports second increase effective Sept. 15, 1920. New 
rate: ist 5 MCF $1.75—next 5 MCF $1.65—next 10 MCF $1.60—over 20 MCF $1.50 per 
M—disc. 10¢ per M. M. M. Chge. 3 and 5 It. meter $1.00 net, 10 It. $2.00, 20 It. $3.00, 
30 It. $4.00, 40 It. $5.00, 50 It. $6.00, 80 It. $7.00, 100 It. $8.00, 200 It. $10.00 per month. 


Oshkosh: Co. reports third increase effective Sept. 6, 1920. New rate: 1st 5 MCF $1.95— 
next 45 MCF $1.80—over 50 MCF $1.65 per M—disc. 25¢ per M 10 days. M. M. Chge. 
3 and 5 It. 75¢, 10 and 20 It. $1.25, 30 It. $1.50, 45 It. $2.00, 60 It. $2.50, 80 It. $3.00, 100 It. 
$4.00, 200 It. $8.00. 

Ripon: Central Wis. Utilities Co. (oil gas) reports increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. Former 
rate: $6.00 per MCF. Primary disc.: 1st 5 CCF 50%, $3.00 per M—next 10 CCF 58%%, 
$2.50-—over 15 CCF 65%, $2.10 per M. Cash disc. 10%. M. M. Chge. 40¢ net 10 days. 
New rate: yy MCF. Primary disc: 1st 667 c. f. 3714%, $3.75—next 833 c. f. 45%, 
$3.30—over 15 CCF 55%, $2.70 per M. Cash disc. -10% 10 dayS. M. M. Chge. 75¢ net. 
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